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Sir JOHN HARE. 



Except for the benefit of the young playgoer of to-day 
it would hardly be necessary" to record the wonderful part 
taken by Lady Bancroft (IVlarie Wilton), Sir Squire Bancroft 
and Sir John Hare in rendering imperishable the plays of 
Robertson. 

.Marie Wiltox. S. Ba\-cko1'T. John Hare. 

1865 ;OCI liTY— Maud Hetheiington Sidney Daryl Lord Ptaimigant 

1866 OURS— Mary Xetley Angus McAlister Prince Perovsky 
1S67 CAbTE— Polly Eccles Haivtree Sam Uerridge 

1868 PLAY— Rosie Fanquehere Chevalier Browne Bruce Fanqnehere 

1869 SCHOOL— Naomi Tighe Jack Poyntz Beau Farintosh 

1870 M.P.— Cecilia Dunscombe Talbot Piers Dunscombe Dunscombe 

Sir Squire Bancroft in certain revivals played " Stylus " 
in " Society " and " Hugh Chalcot " in " Ours," and Sir John 
Hare has long since added " Eccles " in " Caste " apd 
" Mountraffe " in " Home " to his magnificent gallery of 
Stage Portraits. 
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Sir HENRY IRVING. 

Nearly every artist of repute of the last forty years — ■ 
whether on the roll call of to-day or mustered in the greater 
army — has at some time or other appeared in the Robertson 
plays; a great testimony of the wonderful popularity and 
long service of these dramatic works. 

To adequately compile a list would necessitate a book in 
itself; we therefore record a few only of the notable players, 
who by their Art have honoured themselves and graced the 
characters so dear in the memories of Victorian playgoers. 

The late Sir Henry Irving only appeared in one play of 
T. W. Robertson's: namely, as O'Hoolagan in "A Rapid 
Thaw," at the St, James's Theatre, on March 2nd, 1867, in 
company with Miss Ada Cavendish, Miss Carlotta Addison, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Mathews, under the management of 
Miss Herbert. 
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MONGST the many monthly and other 
magazines which are now on the market, 
each with its particular and peculiar claims 
upon public attention, none is more 
familiar to magazine readers than 

The Strand Magazine 

vlL, The most famous short-story writers and 
novelists of the day are continually represented in 
its pages ; their work is illustrated by the best 
known artists, both in black and white and colour ; 
while its articles are unrivalled. A very popular 
series of reminiscences is still being contributed by 
such well-known men and women as 



Sir John Hare 
Cyril Maude 
George Edwardes 



Louis N. Parker 
Enrico Caruso 
Lewis Waller 



Sarah Bernhardt 



etc. 



etc. 



tJL, If you like reading at all, you couM not 
fail to enjoy reading "THE STRAND 
MAGAZINE." 

THE STRAND 

MAGAZINE 

SIXPENCE MONTHLY 
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In 1876, at the old Prince of Wales Theatre played 
"Blanche Haye" in "Ours" under the Bancroft regime. 
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PREMIERES OF THE WEEK 



BY 



J. T. GREIN. 

Most complete Theatrical news of any 
Sunday paper. 
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Leading High-class Sunday Paper for 
88 Years. 
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Mr. W. H. KENDAL. 



Considering that iWrs. Kendal (Miss Madge Robertson) 
was a brother of the dramatist, it is strange that more appear- 
ances in his plays cannot be attributed to her. In 1868, Miss 
iVIadge Robertson played in his " Passion Flowers " at Hull ; 
she played the Lady Clare in " Dreams " at the Gaiety Theatre 
in 1869. Then at the Court with John Hare, in 1879, and in 
the Hare-Kendal partnership at the St. James's in 1881 — 
Mrs. Kendal as " Mrs. Pinchbeck " and Mr. Kendal as 
"Colonel White" — appeared in a revival of "Home," and 
also made a great success with Robertson's delightful play, 
"The Ladies' Battle." 




Of her brother, Mrs. Kendal has said : " I often hear his 
work spoken of as "The -Bread and Butter School." Bread 
and butter ! but what good bread and butter ! How fine the 
flour ! How carefully kneaded, and always served hot from 
the bakehouse ! Then the. butter ! How fresh and sweet ! 
what an excellent colour ! what delicate, pretty pats, with 
just enough salt to give it a rich delicious flavour !— Everybody 
must eat bread and butter ! " 
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Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER 




graduated in these comedies in the 'eighties, first joining a 
No. 2 Company but shortly after being transferred to the 
No. 1. He was an ideal George D'Alroy, Angus MacAlister 
and Lord Beaufoy. He has re-appeared in some of these 
parts for benefits and charities. In 1896, he played in "Ours" 
at the Haymarket, and at his St. James's Theatre last year 
he appeared as George D'Alroy in Caste for the benefit of 
the dramatist's daughter, Miss Maud Robertson. 
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Mr. ROBERT ARTHUR. 



Lessee and Manager 
Proprietor and Manager . 
Lessee and Manager 
ManaKini; Director 


London 
London 
London 
Liverpool 


" 




Newcastle 






Nottingham 
Dundee 






Aberdeen 



(Edinburgh 
Edinburgh 
Glasgjw 
Glasgow 
Glasgow 
Newcastle 



Coronet Theatre, W. 
Ktnnington Theatre. S.E. 
P'ulham Theatre, S.W. 
Royal Court Theatre 
Theatre lioyal 
'1 heatre Royal 
Her Majesty s Theatre 
His Majesty's Theatre 

Koyal Lyceum Theatre 
Tliealrc Royal 
King's Theatre 
The.itre Royal 
Royalty Theatre 
Tyne Theatre 
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Foreword 



C^^HE raison d'etre of Robertsoniana is RoBert 
^-' Arthur's season of Robertson comedies at the 
Coranet Theatre. 

Ustyear, "SCHOOL," "OURS, " and "CASTE" 
were revived to a success, for a summer season, surpassing 
wqiectations. 

The thought that these pretty plays would still charm 
became a thankful fact. 

Then was printed a foot-note : now is issued an 
appendix. 

Mr. Arthur revives eight plays during the summer : 
It is hoped, therefore, that this book will serve not only 
as a guide but friend, and lead the steps of the reader 
towards the bright, pure, loveable plays of the dramatic 
genius and stage-regenerator, THOMAS WILLIAM 
ROBERTSON (aetat 1829— Obiit 1871). 

' E.M. 

CORONET THEATRE. W. 
6th June, 1910. 

It 
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/^yORUTH was the whole secret of T. W. 
f ROBERTSON'S success. Pieces whick 

1^^^ reflected the form of existing society, 
devoid of the adventitious aid of the 
scene-painter, and wholly destitute of mechanical effects, 
were received by lovers of the drama in his time as a 
breath of air in a vitiated atmosphere. If testimony were 
needed to prove the value of the work contributed by 
Robertson to the English stage, coming as it did when 
foreign drama had the first call on the attention of the 
play-going public, one has only to point to the interest ii 
plays born and bred of native talent which, commencing 
with his own brilliant career, has steadily asserted itself 
from then to now. Robertson's success, after struggles 
which would have wearied most men ere they haJ 
received some sort of a recognition, certainly stimulated 
many famous dramatists, who, lingering on the attractive 
threshold of the theatre, were doubting the vrisdom oi 
casting their literary eggs in so risky a basket. Simplicity 
of plot, brilliancy of dialogue, a wealth of characterisation, 
beautifully blended into a perfect every-day realism, were 
the ingredients of plays which revolutionised the existing 
state of things theatrical in the 'sixties and 'seventiei. 
His plays were founded on the simple principle of virtujtittt 
intentions. His heroes were manly, and his heroines were 
pure. A spirit of chivalry pervaded his whole compositiaa, 
and nothing: in word or action can be found in uiv 
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indicative of a contrary meaning. The philosophy o{ 
human nature in its higher form was the star that guided 
him aaoss the tractless desert of the drama. No vermilion- 
coloured vice, thinly veneered with a camel-hair touch o( 
dramatic ingenuity, was used to evolve a moral — 'the 
paradoxical French fashion of teaching a lesson in morality 
— by presenting immorality in a tissue-paper wrapper ol 
false logic and gilded romaiice. The comedies, which 
made his name famous, tcpresented events and emotions 
3u expressed by men land women of the day with the most 
remarkable fidelity and minute skill, holding up the mirror 
to society and reflecting it in its kindliest phases. 
Sir Arthur Pinero, whose comedietta, "Trelawney of the 
WeUs," treats of Robertson's great stage work, inter- 
viewed in the " The Daily Telegraph " recently, stated, 
" that the character in this play of 'Tom Wrench/ is 
T. W. Robertson. He is, in essence, a portrait. His 
aims, to put real life on the stage, to abolish all the sturgid 
speeches and the absurd conventions, are the same as 
Robertson's, but he is not a portrait in outward character- 
istics. Robertson, of course, was not at Sadler's Wells. 
1 never knew him." Sir Arthur goes on to say, " The 
play professes to give the history of the emerging of the 
modern drama. We sniff at Robertson now-a-days, but 
there is not a man writing for the stage who is not indebted 
to Robertson. You may say if you like that his work is 
dead. But he is a genius. Every man, even a genius, 
must be judged by the conditions under which he worked. 
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Robertson found the stage all staginess. He swept all 
that away. He got rid of the gas and orange-peel, and 
gave us fresh air. You know he was steeped in Thackeray. 
He wanted to do on the stage what Thackeray had 
done in the novel. And he did it. Of course he was 
splendidly served by his actors. He had men and women 
who had been trained in all kinds of stage work. Lady 
Bancroft, Sir Squire Bancroft, Coghlan, and the rest." 
Doubtless due to a remarkable stage career from boyhood, 
as he once said, " nursed on rose pink and cradled m 
fffoperties," T. W. Robertson was a brilliant stage- 
manager, full of new ideas. It was he, and he alone, 
who insisted that rehearsal should embrace the effects. 
His notion was that a play, like a plant, should be 
carefully cultivated and trimmed before it is put on show 
for exhibition. Sir W. S. Gilbert, an ihtimate friend of 
Robertson's, dating from 1 862, when he first met him at 
at the dinner given to the literary staff of Fun, at its 
institution, wrote, " I frequently attended his rehearsals, 
and learnt a great deal from his methods of stage manage- 
ment which, in those days was quite a novelty, although 
most pieces are now stage-managed on the principles 
he introduced. 1 look upon stage-management, as now 
understood, as having been absolutely 'invented hy him.'" 
Sir John Hare wrote (in 1 889), "My opinion of Robertson 
as a stage-manager is the very highest. He had a gift 
peculiar to himself, and which I have never seen in any 
other author, of conveying by some rapid and almost 
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electrical suggestion to the actor, an insight into the 
character assigned to him. As nature was the basis of 
his own work, so he sought to make actors understand it 
should be of theirs. He thus founded a school of natural 
acting which completely revolutionised the then existing ' 
methods, and by so doing did incalculable good to the 
stage." It is certain that his work is not dead : amongst 
the intellectuals, may be. But there is to-day, after forty 
years, a public, and a very large public, for his sweet and 
homely plays so daintily dramatic. It is a question, 
indeed, whethor the public is not a-weary of the problem 
play founded on <m episode and an epigram. Robertson's 
simple love stories, his young and old people sun-kissed 
and human, with their worlds bright around, appeal to the 
emotions — to the heart of a vast public ; he trod deep on 
the aimdy shores of dramatic fame : many of his plays will 
rank as classics for all time, audiences will ever be stirred 
— f«r his plays are still — TRUTH ! 
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. . CONCERNING . . 

T. W. ROBERTSON 

AND HIS WORK. 




^^^I^^HE great grandfather of the dramatist — 
m one, James Robertson, of Perth, first trod 

^^ the stage in 1 739. He retired in 1 779, 
and died in 1 795 at the age of 82, and 
we learn from the European and London Review of 
that year that " he possessed the estimable qualities of 
private life in a high degree, was the author of many 
pieces of merit, and a celebrated comedian of his time." 
Of his son James — the second James, and grandfather 
•f the subject of this book — Tate Wilkinson, in his 
Memoirs, speaking of visiting York as a "Star" in 
1 765, acknowledged that " they prefetred their favourite 
Robertson, and deservedly, as he was a comedian of 
true merit." His sons followed in his footsteps, and for 
over one hundred and seventy years the Robertsons 
have continuously been of the foremost and most honoured 
itage families. 



T. W. Robertson was the eldest son of William Robertson 
— an actor, a scene painter, a manager — and was born at 
Newark-on-Trenl, on the 9th January, 1829. Amongst 
the number that rose to fame was his brother, Frederick 
Craven Robertson, famous in the provinces as exponent of 
the characters written for Sir Squire Bancroft. Three of 
liis sisters, Elizabeth Brunton, similarly famous in the 
" Lady Bancroft's " parts ; Fanny Robertson, well and 
favourably known in town and country ; and, lastly, Madge 
Robertson (Mrs. W. H. Kendal), born twenty years 
later than her eldest brother, whose name speaks for itself. 
When his father disbanded his company, and allowed the 
tamiliar and historical " Lincoln Circuit," that the family 
had worked so many years, to become a thing of the 
past, Tom Robertson was face to face with the world in 
reality for the first time. Dick Whittington-like, the world 
to him was London, and thither he repaired. He was 
then about nineteen. His life was spent — for he had 
nothing else to spend — in the vain struggle to obtain 
continual employment, but had always to revert to the 
theatre. Now a short engagement m the country, then a 
still shorter one in London, and usually in a theatre, 
ju which the performance was advertised to take place at 
a certain time — a fact of which the public took not the 
slightest notice — and generally under the management of 
a gentleman, or "Messrs." as Henry J. Byron put it, 
** who had been known to occasionally pay half salaries, 
]Hit full ones never." 
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T. W. Robertson was only 22 when he wrote, and 
had produced his first drama, "A Night's Adventure." 
William Farren (the elder), then manager of the Olympia 
Theatre, read it, signed his approval, and staged it. This 
m 1831. The piece failed utterly, and ran four nights 
only. Farren was very chagrined, and was rude to 
Robertson, who resented it — in plain language. Farren 
stated, " It was a d — d bad play." Robertson's reply 
was, " Not so bad as the acting," which settled him for 
ever in Farren's eyes. 

H. J. Byron and T. W. Robertson were ever friends. 
Once after a long vacation in London, they spied a room 
" to let " in the Gallery of Illustrations. Now they had 
concocted an Entertainment, which they had played with 
varjring success — always varying. A kind friend stood 
bail for a week's rent ; also helping with the printing and 
other expenses, but when the opening night arrived, "they 
had'nt a farthing in the world." 

Ten minutes before commencing not a soul had been seea. 
At last a gentleman tendered a sovereign for a front 
seat. " Are there any seats left ? " " Oh yes," replied 
Robertson, "both right and left — I will bring you the 
change in a minute. Sir?" The gentleman entered, stared 
around, sat down. The hall was empty. The pianist 
having finished the overture, Byron entered, dressed is 
the evening dress which he had to share with Robertson 
and began to explain " The Origin of Man, ' looking 
fixedly at the one wretched individual. "In thebeginniag 
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there was only one man," here Bjrron paused — " Yes," 
•aid the ' front seat,' " and I'm the d — d fool." 
HwT)ring out, he demanded his money back, as he had 
come to see "The Chinese" (an entertainment in another 
room). Now Robertson, having spent already four- 
pence out of that two shillings for stout to nerve up 
Byron, could only and ruefully return one shilling and 
eightpence, remarking that they charged fourpence on 
such occasions. 

Both he and H.J. Byron determined to enlist, and with 
that intention went down to the Horse Guards. Robertson 
was rejected. Byron was encouraged by the enlisting 
Serjeant to take the shilling, but steadfastly refused unless 
Robertson was accepted. However, the country in losing 
two soldiers, gained two dramatists. 
In 1834 he was selling translations and plays to Lacy, 
and now on the list of French's, Ltd. He sold 
" Castles in the Air " to the managers of the Gty 
Theatre, for the sum of £3 0$. Od., as a receipt, dated 
March 29th, 1 854, shows. For the price quoted for a 
three-act drama, it may be safely concluded that play- 
writing was not a source of profit then. 
In 1854 Robertson became prompter, with Charles 
Matthews and Madame Vestris, at the Olympic Theatre, 
being engaged at a salary of £3 Os. Od. a week, Charles 
Matthews always believed in the future of Robertson, 
and was one of the few, then in power, who showed him 
kindness in his dark days of disappointment, treating hire 
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m that charming Bohemian manner of equality iat which 
he was famous with the younger members of the profession 
in whom he recognised talent, and when the sun of 
Robertson's gem'us illuminated the theatrical firmament, no 
one was heartier in praise or more sincere in expressions 
of long sustained belief in the successful outcome of his 
peculiar abilities than this prince of light comedians. 
After the termination of the Olympic engagement, he 
encountered nothing but vicissitude. The most popular 
form of novelties, the half-price bonnes touches of the 
evening were " new and original one-act farces." These 
he wrote, and v^ote, and, when his worldly assets were 
very much in extremis, sold in a batch to Lacy. 
The rebuffs he was in the habit of recdving, Robertson 
records in " Dreams," through the character of a young 
romposer, " In England, yesterday is always considered so 
much better than to-day — last week so superior to this — 
and this week so superior to the week after next — thirty 
years ago so much more brilliant an era than the present 
The moon that shone over the earth last century so much 
bighter and more grand than the paltry planet that lit up 
the night last past. I shall explain myself better if I give 
my own personal reasons for making a crusade against age. 
In this country I find age so respected, so run after, so 
courted, so worshipped, that it becomes intolerable. 1 
compose music ; 1 wish to sell it. I go to a purchaser 
and tell him so ; he looks at me, and says, ' You look so 
young,' in the same tone that he would say, ' You look 
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ike an impostor or a pick-pocket.' I apologise as humbly 
as I can for not having been born fifty years earlier ; and 
the publisher, struck by my contrition, thinks to himself : 
' Poor young man, after all, he cannot help being so 
young,' and, addressing me as if I were a baby, says, ' My 
dear sir, very likely your compositions may have merit — 
1 don't dispute it — but you see Mr. So-and-so, aged sixty, 
and Mr. Such-an-one, aged seventy, and Mr. T'other, 
aged eighty, and Mr. Somebody-else, aged ninety, write 
(or us ; and the public are accustomed to their productions, 
and we make it a rule never to give the world anything 
written by a man under fifty-iive years old. Go away, 
now, keep to your work for the next thirty years ; during 
(hat time exert yourself to grow older — you will succeed 
if you try hard — turn grey, be bald — it's not a bad 
substitute — lose your teeth, your health, your vigour, 
your fire, your freshness, your genius — in one short word, 
your terrible, abominable youth, and some day or other, 
i you don't die in the interim, you may have the chance 
ai being a great man.' " 

Every trace of his histrionic career he destroyed. Though 
he would laugh in referring to a comical incident, yet he 
would heave a deep sigh when he spoke of "his starring," 
not to say, " starving engagements." He left no person^ 
memoranda whatever, either in writing or in the shape of 
playbills or programmes, but an old friend once obtained 
a document, partly printed, "Whereby the signatory, 
T. W. Robertson, agreed to pay an agency fee to one, 
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welcome lojourner in the very capital of the pleasant land 
of the Bohemia of happy memory — the capital of which 
Geoffrey Prowse wrote — 

" The longitude'* rather uncertain. 
The latitude's equally vague. 
But that person I pity who knows not the city. 
The beautiful city of Prague." 

In those days T. W. Robertson was to be seen at the 
Savage, Reunion and the Arundel Clubs, and was 
"delightful company" — ever ready with a smart and 
pungent rejoinder to a merry remark of witty sally. 11 
the impromptu witticisms, brilliant sayings, and smart 
repartees of Robertson could have been collected and 
published, they would have filled volumes. 
In 1863, Robertson wrote "David Garrick," and the 
manuscript was offered to nearly every manager East and 
West. He read it to his friends, and H. J. Byron 
particularly advised him not to part with it except on the 
most favourable terms, but money was wanting and off he 
went to " Lacy " who advanced £ 1 on the publishing 
rights, remarking that it was "worth all the money to 
read." Then came his chance. Sothern wanted a play, 
heard of this, sent fo; Robertson, produced the " tenner " 
to get it out of pawn from " Lacy" and invited him to 
supper to read it. The supper party numbered five— 
E. H. Sothern, J. B Buckstone, John HoUingshead. 
Charles Mill ward, and Robertson. After the meal the 
host produced cigars and drinkables and then proceeded 
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to read " David Garrick." Sothern was very impressed. 
During the first act he frequently interrupted himself 
with comments, but when he came to the party scene, in 
which " David " acts like a madman, Sothern became so 
excited that he began to smash the glasses and upset the 
furniture. The play was there and then accepted and 
a cheque for £50 on account of royalties handed to 
Robertson No mere word-painting can give the proper 
colour or convey the extent of Robertson's gratitude to 
Sothern for his ready acceptance of " David Garrick " as 
it placed him higher in the estimation of his surroundings 
and in a more restful condition of mind as to money. 
Robertson next wrote "Society" for Sothern; Buckstone 
thought it rubbish : Sothern disagreed on the point, 
giving the author £30 as a retaining fee : ultimately 
Sothern wrote saying that if Robertson could find a home 
for " Society " he might do so. The play went the round 
of managers and was refused everywhere till Alexander 
Henderson of Liverpool was prevailed upon to produce it 
there. The success of " Society " in Liverpool (May 
8th, 1865) was immediately known in theatrical circles, 
and Miss Marie Wilton was induced to present it at her 
Prince of Wales* Theatre in Tottenham Street, on 
November 11th, 1865. On November 1 2th, Robertson 
awoke to find himself famous — and commenced " to live '' 
at 36. 

The two casts of the principal characters wiD be 
interesting. 
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SoaETY Liverpool : Londoo : 

" Lord Ptarmigant " Mr. William Blakeley Mr. John Hare 

" Sidney Daryl " Mr. Edward Price Mr. S. Bancroft 

"John Chodd, junior" Mr. Lionel Brough Mr. John Clarke 

" Tom Stylus " Mr. Edward Saker Mr. Fred Dewar 

" Lady Ptarmigant " Miss Sophie Larkin Miss Sophie Larkio 

"MaudHetherington" Miss Teresa Furtado Miss Marie Wilton 

We aire indebted to Mr. John Murray, the publisher of 
Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft's Sixty Years' Recollections, 
ID the recently issued book, " The Bancrofts," for kindly 
permission to quote many interesting Robertsonian 
reminiscences, and to add the reproductions of the photo- 
gravures of the Authors — a portrait of T. W. Robertson, 
and a copy of Linley Samboume's first drawmg for 
"Punch," an amusing caricature of "Hare, Bancroft, 
and Honey, in * Caste '." 

Lady Bancroft says in their most interesting book — 
"On its production 'Society* was played for 150 nights 
— in those days an extraordinary and, as it seemed to us, 
never ending run. It was a bright and happy time for 
Robertson. He and I never once during our acquaint- 
ance Jcnew what it was to have an angry word ; a 
delightful reflection ! We were of mutual value to each 
other ; he knew it, and certainly our good stars were in 
the ascendant when Tom and I were ' first acquaint '." 
Sir Squire Bancroft says in the same delightful 
autobiography ; " Looking back . . . through the long 
vista of more than forty years, it is still easy to understand 
the great {success of this comedy. In those now far off 
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days there had been little attempt to follow nature either 
in the plays or in the manner of producing them : . . . 
The Robertson comedies appeared upon the scene just 
when they were needed to revive and renew intelligent 
interest in the Drama. Nature was Robertson's goddess 
. . . The return to nature was the great need of the 
stage and happily he came to help supply it at the ri^t 
moment." " ' Society ' says Sir Squire, 'although eclipsed 
in success by the later Robertson comedies, which were 
written especially for us, was always well received and 
welcomed when we revived it. The first occasion was 
for a hundred nights in 1868 ... in the autumn of 
1 874. . . . when it ran for five months." And the 
last appearance (with the Bancrofts) of this true friend 
was for fifty final performances at the Haymarket in 1 88 1 . 
The manuscript of " Society," is dated Angust 1 2th, 
1 864, and was written at 1 6, Duke Street, Manchester 
Square, where Robertson and his little family communed 
with the stars on the fourth floor. 

His next comedy was " Ours." From " The Bancrofts " 
we learn that " It was produced in the autumn of 1866 
(September 16th), and achieved a success which went 
far to strengthen the ultimate fortunes of the theatre and 
the fame of its author. The most hysterical effect of the 
second act, upon the audience and players alike, remains 
firmly in o^ fecollection and is talked over by us still. 
The imagination weis so powerfully wrought upon when 
the troops are leaving for the Crimea, that as they heard 
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the bugle calls, the words of command, the tramp of the 
departing soldiers, marching to their bands playing ' The 
Girl I Left Behind Me," and ' The British Grenadiers,, 
so could they see, as plainly, the chargers prancing, the 
bayonets gleaming, the troops forming, the colours flying ; 
they could even see, as it were, the form of Queen 
Victoria taking her farewell of her soldiers from the 
balcony of Buckingham Palace as the curtain fell to the 
strains of the National Anthem." 

" Ours" was first revived in 1870 ; again in 1876, when 
Ellen Terry played the heroine and yet again in 1882, 
when Mrs. Langtry was the " Blanche." The Bancrofts 
themselves played the piece over seven hundred times, 
and of course it has been revived on many occasions since 
by others. " Caste " was the third of the series. From 
the moment of the production, April 6th, 1867, of this 
delightful comedy, its author's name was permanently 
established in the category of English dramatisU. The 
germ of the play is to be found in a short story entitled 
" The Poor Rate unfolds a Tale," contributed by 
Robertson in 1866 to " Rates and Taxes," a Christmas 
volume, edited by Tom Hood, the younger ; and calling 
attention to this fact, Mr. Clement Scott maintained that 
" Here we find the echo of the spirit of Thackeray which 
has so often been detected in Robertson's works." 
The George D'Alroy in the first instance, and then 
Hawtree in the revivals, of the, then, Mr. Bancroft ; the 
"Sam Gerridge" of the, then, Mr. Hare ; the "Ec^les" 
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of Mr. George Honey, and the inimitable performance of 
"Polly" by Miss Marie Wilton (now Lady Bancroft) are 
history. Its success on its original production in 1867 
was very great, but the triumph in 1 87 1 of the first of 
its several revivals was far greater. " Caste" was played 
by the Bancrofts six hundred and fifty times, and since 
then the whole world over by all and sundry. Of 
" School," his fourth comedy, we cannot do better than 
quote from " The Bancrofts " again. " Of " School," 
our next Robertson comedy, there is a very different story 
to tell. It was the most successful play he ever wrote. 
Both in its initial run and in the total number of per- 
formances given during our revivals it eclipsed its rivals 
" Ours" and " Caste." Altogether we played " School" 
eight hundred times. . . . To say this is not to say 
that " School " was Robertson's best play. . . . But 
the public, as ever, were masters of the situation, and on 
its first production the play ran from January, 1869, to 
April, 1 870." ..." Edmund Yates, in a signed 
document, called 'School,' the most fascinating of all 
Robertson's plays, the sunniest, pleasantest, brightest of 
all idylls, plotless indeed, but how interesting and amusing, 
its dialogue crisp with metaphor and crackling with 
antithesis." " School was revived three years after its 
withdrawal, and it ran (in 1 873) for seven months. The 
next revival was in 1880 at the Haymarket, when the 
profit from the first Saturday in May until the first Friday 
n August exceeded ten thousand pounds." 
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Robertson's next play was "Play"' — produced in 1868 
It was the least successful of the six and ran little more 
than a hundred nights. It was never revived by the 
Bancrofts. It was considered a tender plant and owned 
much to the care with which it was nursed. " Home" 
written specially for E. A. Sothern, was a conspicuous 
success and ran an entire season at the Haymarket in 
1 869. Sothern excelled himself as " Colonel White" and 
played the piece continually during his lifetime. Miss 
Ada Cavendish gave an excellent performance of the 
adventuress ; and Mr. Compton, the father of Edward 
Compton, was also fine. 

" Progress" was produced in 1869. Although played at 
the "Globe" with Henry Neville, John Billington, Charles 
Collette, John Clarke, Lydia Foote and Mrs. Stephens 
in the cast, it was written specially to order for Buckstone 
and the Haymarket Company. When Robertson read 
it to Buckstone, the celebrated comedian looked aghast, 
sa3ring, " My God ! they are all old people in it." 
" Why not " said Robertson, " I've written a play for 
your company." The Haymarket players in those days 
were all well on in years, as was rather the fashion of 
the times, young men getting very few chances against 
the seasoned favourites. " Progress " was quite a success, 
however, and it has been frequently revived. 
" M.P." was the last comedy Robertson wrote for the 
Bancrofts. Produced in 1870, it achieved a brilliant 
success. The demand for seats during the first hundred 
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rformances was extraordinary. The play was com- 
ired to the preparation of an elegant supper by a skilful 
rench cook, where, with a little " stock," a bunch of 
rden herbs, a spoonful of salad oil, and a soupcon of 
ice, the guest may rise from the table and exclaim that 
: has supped like a prince. On the fateful first night 
e poor author was unable to leave his bedroom and his 
ixiety was intense. The Bancrofts despatched rapid 
essengers with the good news of favourable reception ; 
id immediately after the final fall of the curtain, he had 
le assurance of another well won victory. Robertson 
as sensitive to adverse criticism — and who is not ? The 
bg was but momentary and when it had passed away he 
ould be the first to acknowledge the justice of a well- 
lerited censure. On the day following the production 
i " M.P.," an old friend came in accordance with a 
loughtfuUy made promise to read the invalid the news- 
aper criticisms on his play. With manifest delight he 
itened to the appreciative notices of his work written by 
le best critics in the leading London papws, but there 

always malevolent criticisms by writers of the baser sort, 
1 men who spring rapidly to the front, and Robertson 
iked apprehensively of a noted slasher. His friend had 
jught the paper containing this miscalled " notice," but 

was so monstrously and cruelly adverse that he had 
creted it in his pocket. His friend, on bemg urged, 
roduced the paper, read the most unnecessary and 
ijustifiable onslaught on the piece and its author. Before 
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finishing, he paused and saw Robertson's head droop ; 
a single drop of blood had fallen on a newspaper on his 
knee ; all the pleasure he had derived from the best 
qualified to judge was wiped away by that one malicious 
attack. There is a sequel : the friend was in later years 
asked to help that " critic " in his hour of need, " No " 
said he, " I cannot forget that drop of blood, Robertson 
was dying and the man knew it." 

The net profits of the Bancrofts twenty years' manage- 
ment was £ 1 80,000, half of which, it is understood, was 
made out of Robertson's comedies. 
Charles Dickens only met Robertson once, but he said 
that what so strongly appealed to him in Robertson's 
charming comedies was, of all things, " their unassuming 
form, which had so happily shown that real wit could 
afford to put off any airs of attention to it." Behind his 
work there lay not only a consummate knowledge of the 
stage, but a touch of inborn genius, and he achieved his 
success without pandering to the lower tastes of humanity. 
His aspirations were noble and his characters gentle. 
The sad and early end of this brilliant dramatist, who has 
given such joy to the English-speaking race, is one of the 
most poignant of happenings. Undoubtedly with health 
undermmed by early privations, his success came too late 
to eradicate the seeds of consumption, and to prevent the 
heart trouble. From "The Bancrofts" we read, 
"Through the summer and autumn of that year (1870) 
Robertson seemed to grow worse . . . We were 
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all horrified, therefore, one morning in November, when 
a cold white fog had penetrated into the theatre, to hear 
that Mr. Robertson was at the stage door. In a piteous 
plight he came for the last time among us — tortured by a 
cough — ^in an agony of pain, caused by a violent paroxysm, 
he stooped down and knocked with a hollow sound upon 
the stage, saying in a voice made terribly painful by its 
tone of sad reproach, to imaginary phantoms : ' Oh, 
don't be in such a hurry ! ' " He died on February 3rd, 
1871, age 42. Six short years of success ; the winter of 
his life had been a long and cold one, and he died when 
the happy summer time had only just begun. 
One of the many obituary notices contains many thoughts 
that might be perpetuated. " Hh claims on the love and 
on the gratitude of the public require no augmentation. 
We watched his courageous struggle in the old days, 
had rejoiced m his triumphs, and were aware of the 
undeveloped powers, which had he been spared a few 
years longer would have won him a yet higher position as 
a dramatist." 

We will leave the memory of Robertson to those who 
though they can never know the man, may still learn to 
love his work — plays indeed, that enjoyed to-day by our 
parents' children, will be as equally enjoyable to our 
children's children in the yeair 2,000. 
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* Reproduced from .... 

"THE BANCROFTS" 

Recollections of Sixty Years. 




CARICATURE of 

HARE. BANCROFT and HONEY 

in "CASTE." 

Linley Samboume's first drawing for PUNCH (1867). 
•By kind permission of the publisher, JOHNl MURRAY, Albemarle Street 
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"CASTE" MEMORIES. 

By EDWARD SASS. 



=<ss«^ 

^^^l^^^OST of us have, in the course of our 

jJL m experiences, some period on which 

^^y ^m \% we look back with afiection as the 

halcyon time of our career. Amid 

recollections, always putting aside the unpleasant variety, of 

many countries and many people, my long connection with 

the " Caste " plays stands vividly forth in my memory, like 

the remembrance of some delightful visit remains with one 

for the rest of one's life. Many of the dear old friends 

and comrades have passed over to the Land of Shadows : 

" young Tom Robertson " himself, I^chard Younge, 

J. F. Young, Fanny Robertson, Langley Russell — all of 

them experts in the Robertsonian method ; and to-day 

remain Mr. J. H. Darnley, Mr. W. J. Lovell, Miss 

Cora Stuart, Miss Emma Gwynne. We have all spread 

abroad much since the " Caste " days ; America, 

Australia, Africa, have come within the limits of our 

wanderings ; but at least two of us have always been 

together since, for I found my wife in the "Caste" 

0»apany. 
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The last-named play alone has naturally left many 
memori« for us, tragic and comic. In Stirling one 
evening, just before we thought of going to the theatre to 
make ready for the performance, I found poor J. F. 
Young dead, in his lodgings over my own ; his sudden 
end was a sad blow to " Tom " and to us all ; for he was 
an inimitable Eccles, and the dearest of gentlemen. Mr. 
Richard Younge, then Lessee of the Tyne Theatre, 
Newcastle, " the other Eccles " in our estimation, kindly 
stepped into the breach, aud finished the tour for us. It 
is curious to remember how distinct, and yet how equally 
admirable, were these two fine actors in the character of 
Eccles ; I am inclined to think Richard's was the more 
popular, for he bubbled over with a geniality that was 
irresistible. John Young's performance was one more of 
varying moods, and I confess he was my favourite : a 
fact in no way to be taken as a detraction from the rival 
Eccles. it was strange, too, that these two gentlemen, 
who, as a matter of fact, scarcely ever met, should have 
been not only so long connected alternately with the part 
of Elccles, but their experience had been similar with 
" Our Boys," both of them having played the immortal 
Middlewick hundreds of times. They were in no way 
related, although their constantly following each other 
thus led to many curious errors on the part of playgoers. 

One night Tom mvited the Yorkshire cricket team — of 
1886 — to witness the performance of " Caste" (I forget 
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where); and enlarged the invitation to include a visit to 
the Dress Cirde bar, whither we all repaired after the 
curtain fell, to meet Lord Hawke and his merry men 
who included, I recollect, George Ulyett, Tom Emmett, 
and other giants of their day. One {X'ofessional player 
was so struck with John Young's Eccles, that he rushed 
to him, wrung him by the hand in a terrible Yorkshire 
grip, and cried : " Elh, mister, how ye did remind me 
o' my poor owd fayther I " 

The Kettle, which plays such an important part in Act 
I. of " Caste," was now and agam responsible for 
unrehearsed effects. It is^-w should be — " discovared " 
in the fender ; but one night, just as Captain Hawtree (your 
humble servant) was crossing to receive the utensil from 
the hands of Polly (Miss Cora Stuart) that lady blenched, 
and hurriedly whispered " Not here — no Kettle ! '• 
Momentarily, despair possessed us— ^but the sweet little 
cherub that must have been sitting up aloft to watch o'er 
the " props " of poor actors, saved the situation by lowering 
the missing kettle down the chimney, just in time ! It 
was a lour de force of fairydom, although I am bound to 
acknovHledge that the hand and arm that perforce 
accompanied the kettle had an inappropriately modern 
appearance. The audience revelled in the novel effect, 
but over the expressed sentiments of " Young Tom " I 
will draw a veil. On another occasion the kettle slid on 
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at the door on the opposite side of the stage, apparently 
by its own volition. These are trifles, but the " Caste " 
performances were so faultlessly administered as a rule, 
that an}rthing in the shape of a blundor made a correspond- 
ing impression. 

Mr. Lovell (George D'Alroy) and I vf&c beginmng the 
first act of "Caste" one evening at the then Avenue 
Theatre, Sunderland, when a gentleman in the pit, close 
to the ordiestra, objected to some of my sentiments as 
Hawtree ; and arose and came to the orchestra rail, for 
the purpose of ventilating iiis ideas coram populo, which he 
proceeded to do with some coarseness and much Tyneside 
" burr." The attendants, and one at two fellow [Mttites, 
seized the orator, whereupon he flung himseli on the 
ground, and crawled away among the people's legs under 
the seats, clinging tightly to the support of a seat, requiring 
the efforts of a dozen people to dislodge him, what time, 
naturally, our performance had to stop. His social 
opinions, which obviously differed widely from Captain 
Hawtree's, were continued fortessimo till he was thrown 
from the building. Dishevelled ? yes I Downhearted? no 1 

We had a delightful old feDow with us as Assistant 
Business Manager, who, like Mr. Tom Aynsley Cook, 
ihe head of that department, had been in the Army. "The 
Colonel" was so in the habit of donning evening dress 
regularly, that he incautiously pursued his usual course 
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at Oldham ; and appearing at the principal entrance of 
the theatre to gaze at the weather, circumstances not 
requiring his undivided attention in the Box Office, he 
was saluted by certain youth of the town with a volley of 
refuse gathered from the caitre of the road, and aimed 
with fatal accuracy at his expansive shirt front. It was 
the local method of expressing disapproval of uncalled-for 
" side," we presume. 

In the same town, upon the opening night, at the end of 
the first act, Mr. Cook thought it might be satisfactory to 
overhear the popular verdict on the merits of the great 
work ; so, posting himself by the gallery door, he heard 
one youth who came down the stair accosted by a friend 
who had not been "in front " — "Elh," enquired the latter, 
" What dost think to this 'ere ' Cast-ee,' lad ? " To 
which his playgoing friend replied, " Eh, lad — I'll sell 'ee 
my pass-out check for a penny ! " And the canny 
Lancastrian, suspicious of such unlooked for cheapness, 
declined the offer. 

In " Ours," it may be remembered, a roly-poly pudding 
is made upon the stage, in Act 3. For this, a barrel of 
flour is provided, wherein is also kept the tin bowl in 
which the pudding is made. What will my lady readers 
think of the trials of an actress's life, when I tell them 
that one evenmg, in a big northern city, when Hugh 
Chalcbt and Mary Netley leaned together over the barr^, 
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a rat jumped out of it ! Mary's top-note lives in my 
memory yet. 

One more anecdote shall conclude this series. Tom Wcis 
very fond of cricket, rsrther " fancying himself " as a 
bowler ; so he often used to arrange matches, in which 
we suffered defeat with sickening monotony. One summer, 
as we were going to beautiful Inverness, Tom instructed 
the agent-in-advance to arrange a good match for us 
during our week there. Imagine our sensations, as the 
train slowed up, approaching Inverness station, at beholding 
a streamer of many sheets and many colours, upon a 
hoarding : " Thursday next ! Grand Cricket Match ! 
The Caste Company versus the Northern Counties of 
Scotland ! " Thursday came, and the Northern Counties 
went in first. Verb. sap. I can only say it was not 
Great, it was not Cricket, and it was not a Match. 
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Lessee & Manager : : : Mr. ROBERT ARTHUR. 



Central Tube and Metropolitan Stations 



- NOTTING HILL GATE 



Mr. ROBEBT ARTHUB'S Season of 

1Robert$on (LomeMes 

Evenings at 8.15 - - THURSDAY & SATURDAY Matinees at 2.30 



19W. 






Monday, June 6th . . 


IMt.I»- 


Ten Performances. 


Wednesday, June 15th. 


Solrt-ool 


Thirteen Performances 


Saturday, June 25th . 


OeL5Sift:<2 . 


Ten Performances. 


Tuesday, July 5th. . 


So<ri<s±S? 


Fifteen Performances, 


Monday, July 18th. . 


Jb'x«og[i«<2SS 


Eight Performances. 


Monday, July 25th. . 


!EIoxr%.^ . . 


Eight Performances. 


Monday, August 1st . 


0«RtS±^ . . 


Thirteen Performances. 


Wednesday, Aug, 10th. 


Ou.]?s . . . 


Thirteen Performances. 


Tuesday, August 23rd. 


I>£txrid 






€3rSLm»m»±c>ls. . 


Eight Performances. 



LAST WEEK- 

Monday, August 29th— 100th PERFORMANCE. 



Hlontlayi 



Tuesday, 



Wed, 



Thurs. Mat. 



Garrick School Home Progress Ours M.P. Society Caste 



Thurs, Ev, 



Friday 



Sat, Mat. 



Sat, Bv. 



QORONET THEATRE, \Y 



"C 



i 

.15. 



/LESSEE &-r EVENINGS. 

MANAGE R«3 \ Doors open at 7.45. Commence at 8. 

► R9BERT ARTHUR^ THURSDAY AND SATURDAY MATINEES. 

Commence at 2.30, 




Doors open at 1.45. 



BOX OFFICE (No Fees) 
OPEN FROM 10 to 7.30 and 8.30 to 10. 



Telephone 



Kensington 



Three Lines. 



PRICES. 

Boxes— £ s. d. 
To hold 5 3 3 
To hold 4 2 2 
„ 3 11 
2 10 
Orchestra Stalls 5 
Dress Circle 5 
Dress Circle, 
3rd Sow 
4th Bow 
Balcony 

Early Doors 

Pit 2/0, 1/6, 1/0 
Amphi 2/0, 1/6, 1/0 
Gallery 1/6, 1/0, 6d. 



UMDErR'GROU/SD TO 
nOTTI/NG HILL GATE 



4 
3 
2 



ELEPHANT 



VICTORIj 




ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE. 



XJI» 



t:o 



THE . 



of 



PUBLISHEfiS' PRINTER ^ ^^^XSSV"^'!^ 



CDc United Press, £td.» 19, 21 Si 23 Cudor St., €.C. 




OFF TO LONDON! 

" IVAere are you going 7 " 

" To «ee tlie Robertson Cownotllos at' the Coronet Theatre, ana do 

the Jaimn-Brltlah Exhlbftlon." 
" What I— both 7 " 
" Yes I— they are \only a minute from eaeh other, and I am staying 

near the CENTRAL TUBE— so oonvenlegtt—goad'bye I " 
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*HAPPY DAYS' with ROBERTSON. 

By THOMAS SIDNEY. 

(r\/T*^ connection with Robertson was, I think, 
m J\k the happiest time of my life — for many 
^^ ^ reasmis. Before I was twenty, I was 

playing Sam Gerridge, in " Caste " ; Krux, in 
" School " ; and Prince Perovsky, in " Ours." Craven 
Robotson, a brother of our author, was the manager ; 
and he was certainly one of the best, dearest, and most 
popular managers one would wish to graduate with. The 
"Caste Company" in those days was a glorious republic ; 
Craven used to say, " we were all equal." 
Evea-y Monday night, in each town — which probably the 
Company had visited over and over again (I remember 
the twelfth visits to tialifax and Huddersfield) — each 
artist received a personal and warm ovation on th^ first 
entry; we knew it was not due so much to us 
individually, as the popular t)rpes we represented, and 
which the audiences had taken to their hearts and 
imaginations. Happy days ! 

Two engagements with Craven Robertson ; one with 
Tom Robertson, the younger ; and an engagement with 
the Bancrofts at the Haymarket Theatre, spread over 
fifteen years, represents my connection with the Robertson 
plays while they wo-e still youthful, attractive, and played 
with every attention to detail and busbess, so well 
understood by the Bancroft management. ^ ' 

It was a happy thought of Mr. Robert Arthur's to 
visualise to the present generation, last year, some of 
these delightful comedies, an anticipated pleasure that was 
realised to the full ; and in this year of grace, 1910, for 
the second season, I look forward to the longer and more 
ambitious programme with the zest and remembrance of 
early days. 
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CASTE & CRAVEN ROBERTSON. 

By CHARLES HARRINGTON. 

(TJ^^HE "Caste Comedy Company" was almost if 
!• not the first of the present complete touring 
^^ companies to visit the provincial theatres, and 
absolutely sounded the death-knell of individual producing 
management in the country, and caused the loss for the 
actor of those nurseries of the stage that the stock seasons, 
then, undoubtedly weare. This Company was sent on 
tour under the managemoit of Mr. Fred Younge, the 
ori^nal George D'Alroy. By the way, as Mr. Younge 
had a slight impediment, Mr. T. W. Robertson introduced 
the lines, " I know I'm a fool, and my having a thick 
tongue and lisping makes me seem more foolish than i 
am," which is cut out when others play the part of George. 
Mr. Younge was unfortunately killed in a railway accident 
at a junction between Sunderland and Newcastle. His 
brother Richard (afterwards lessee of the Tyne Theatre, 
Newcastle), became the manager of the Castle Comedy 
Company pla3ang " Eccles." The popular Eccles in 
the provinces at that time was J. W. Ray. So much so 
that when Mr. Ray died the Newcastle Chronicle 
issued a special cuinouncement — " Eccles is DEAD." In 
due course, the Company passed into the hands of the 
late Craven Robertson (a younger |jrother to the author), 
and for several years toured through all the principal 
towns with complete success. Two of his sisters were 
also in the Company. I was engaged to succeed 
Mr. H. M. Pitt (one of the celebrated Pitt family) as 
George D'Alroy, Lord Beaufoy, &c. Later Mr. Craven 
Robertson ind^ced me to become a partner, and pressed 
me to take up the part of Eccles, Beau Farintosh, Prmce 
Perovsky, &c., following that fine actor, J. F. Younge, 
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no relation, curiously enough, to either Fred or Richard 
Younge. I produced " Society " for the first time by the 
Caste Comedy Company, my little daughter, Zerlina 
Harrington, making her first appearance on the stage as 
Little Maude at the age of three years and a half, 
while my wife, Zerlina Zerbini, played Esther, Bella, and 
other leading parts. We continued playing these parts 
till the end of my partnership, for then Tom Robertson, 
the son of the dramatist, came of age and took over the 
destinies of the Company, which he carried on to his own 
credit and with a reverent regard of the work cA his 
illustrious father. 



[The Widow of Craven Robertson, unfortunately afflicted with 
blindness for the past three years — but happy with her honoured 
years and pleasant surroundings — has, with a charming old-world 
courtesy and helpful interest, had the old photographs of 
her early associates sent us through her present husband, 
Mr. C. IVaddington, of Scarborough. Some are reproduced 
herein, and we heartily thank her for the contribution to 
Robertsoniana. — Ed.| 



THEATRICAL TYPES 

(In the Early 'Sixties) 
By T. W. ROBERTSON. 



=^g5 

The love of acting spreads over so 
l«eading ^jj^ ^ surface of society that leadirtg 

ladies are recruited from all classes. 
Daughters of wealthy men who have bent their knees 
imploring to soi-disant Siddonses ; daughters of ruined 
gentlemen forced to seek their bread, and insufficiently 
accomplished for the dreadful trade of ' governessing ' : 
daughters of actors bom and reared to it ; and daughters 
of publicans who keep theatrical taverns, where the portraits 
of popular actors and actresses are framed, glazed and 
enriched with autographs — all these are raw material, 
which time, tact, patience, and the horse labour of a rising 
barrister, manufacture into dramatic heroines. While 
speaking of portraits, it is impossible not to remark on 
the blessing of photography to small celebrities seeking 
popularity. 

The Leading Actress in the country will rise at nine, and, 
after laving her hot forehead and pale face with water, 
and snatching a cup of turbid, provincially-prepared cofiee, 
rush to the theatre for the " call " for rehearsal at ten. 
The drama of "Susan Hopley," in which she sustains 
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the characto' of that pattern of domestic young ladles in 
service, occupies her till past twelve. She then waits till 
two for the eminent tragedian, Mr. Lara Thunderstbne, 
who is to "star" as Macbeth that night, but does not rise 
early, and always keeps rehearsals waiting. The 
" eminent " having at last arrived, bilious of stomach and 
fastidious of taste, protracts the rehearsal, and at half-past 
four, faint, sick, and tired, the sinking actress reaches her 
lodgings. Her dinner has been waiting two hours ; it is 
half cold and wholly clammy. She is past appetite, and 
orders tea, which is prepared as detestably as was the 
morning's coffee. 

Dresses have then to be looked out, unpacked, altered, 
trimmings changed, and gold lace ripped off and " run 
on." The basket, that wondrous mystery, is packed, and 
the actress follows it to the dressing room, where she is 
installed by six. For five hours and a half she acts, and 
acts, and acts, speaks, and speaks, and speaks, changes her 
dress, changes her dress, and changes her dress, and all 
the time she never sits down for a moment. Home by 
midnight, she eats and enjoys her supper, the only meal 
hard fact permits her. 

'* She sleeps well after that," might say an unbelieving 
reader. Sleep I She sits up till daylight stud)ring 
" Evadne " in Sheil's play, for the eminent tragedian, Mr. 
Lara Thunderstone, of the Theatre Royal everywhere, 
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has chosen to play " Colonna" on the following evening. 
Litdies at the head of establishments, schoolmistresses, 
governesses, shop girls, milliners, cooks, housemaids^ bun- 
dresses and charwomen, what is jrour work to this ? The 
power that sustains the actress through her enormous daily 
and nightly task is the artiste's nervous irritability, love of 
applause, and hope of future fame — that hope so delusive 
that in green-room dictum it is called " The Phantom." 
Those who know but Kttle of theatres and their belonpngs 
often regret that actresses in private life so little resemble 
the heroines they portray. If they could look on them, 
not by the false medium of bat-wing burners, but by 
domestic daylight or economical composites, they would 
regret that heromes did not oftener idealize the real 
virtues of actresses — virtues intensified and polished by 
the cultivation of the most emotional of arts. Though all 
leading dramatic heroines do not become the wives of 
baronets, the practice of their calling so refines and 
educates their sentiments that they are always ladies. 

There are as many varieties of Tragecfian 
Tragedians, as there are of fancy pigeon, paletot, 

or arm-chair. They are generally 
grave men vnth deep voices and manners of solemn, 
not to say sepulchral, politeness. Some of them carry this 
peculiarity so far as to resemble animated statues rathet 
than livmg men, and many a good natured, but ghastly 



actor, has sat upon the spirits of the guests at a I'olly 
suppei party by conducting himself like the equestrian 
spectre of Don Guzman, by trying to adapt himself to 
circumstances, or the shade of the blood boltered Banquo, 
endeavouring to spend a pleasant evening, chez Macbeth. 
The habit of addressmg distant galleries gives a fearful 
distinctness to their utterance. They are terribly impartial 
to each letter of every word they utter, and ask with such 
syllabic emphais for " mashed potatoes," as to make 
" mashed " sound like sarcasm, and " potatoes " like 
denunciation. 

It is a common error to suppose that all this arises from 
affectation — from a desire to appear singular, and to 
" pose " melodramatically. The constant use of the voice 
renders its tones deep, rich and mellow ; the close shaven 
cheeks make the face look pale and hollow ; and the 
practice of assuming different costumes, and of " suiting 
the action to the word, and the word to the action," 
brings the hands out of the familiar region of the trouser's 
pockets, to aid in illustrating their owner's speech. So 
artificial an act as acting, naturally begets artificial manna's ; 
but though artificial, they are entirely apart from affectation. 
So is the actor s hand in his vest, so are his knuckles oa 
his hip, so are his folded arms — though we should all be 
glad to see those favourite stock attitudes banished from 
the stage, with the footman in top-boots, and the chamber- 
maids in white muslins and pink ribbons. 
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Tragedians spring from all grades of society — from the 
Oxford man, who has taken honours, to the journeyman 
carpenter endowed with dark eyes and a loud voice. 
In private life. Tragedians are simple and single minded ; 
they know little of the real world around them ; they 
draw their views of historical personages entirely from 
plays, and in politics side with that party which is the 
most picturesque costume and flowery of speech. They 
are invariably married, and as invariably fathers of large 
"families on whom they dote and with whom they play. 
Les extremes se touchent. Ignorant of realities, un- 
consdous of everything, save through a gaudy-tinted 
medium, the father-actor and his child meet upon a level 
ground of fairy fiction and poetic fancy. 

The Light Comedian is the actor who 
Lrignt ^ represents the characters of young patri- 

.dans, volatile lovers, voluble swindlers, 
well-dressed captains, swells in and out of luck, and 
the upper classes generally on this side of forty years 
of age. He is purely and entirely the creation of 
the dramatist ; for neither in nature nor m society was the 
like of this bustling talkative creature ever seen, for which 
let nature and society be thankful ; for, not excepting 
neuralgia, snakes, or earnest men with missions, the 
presence of a high-spirited, high-voiced, highly-dressed 
hero of comedy is the most intolerable nuisance. 
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Conceive a boisterous, blatant fellow in a green coat and 
brass buttons, buckskm breeches and boots, or in a blue 
frock, white waistcoat, and straw-coloured continuations, 
always talking at the top of his voice, slapping you heavily 
on the back, laughing for five minutes consecutively, 
jumping over the chairs and tables, haranguing a mob from 
your drawing-room window, going down upon his knees 
to your daughter or your wife, or both, kissing your 
servant maid, borrowing your loose cash, and introducing 
a sheriff's officer to your family as an old college friend, 
and you form some idea of the type of animal the 
dramatic writers of the last century forced upon the public 
as the beau-ideal of a gentleman, a blood, and " a fine 
fellow. Sir, by Gad ! ** 

The Light Comedian — when not born of theatrical 
parents, and fixed in the light comedy groove, and told 
to rattle on as rapidly as ardent hopes and a thin tongue 
will permit — may have been a clerk or an army captain, 
or the son of a poor gentleman, or of a widow lady ; but 
whatever his rank, station, or degree, he belongs to the 
numerous category of young men of good appearance. He 
has usually fine hair and teeth. He is ' dressy ' and 
particular about his ' back parting,' his hat, and his boots ; 
has a self-conscious sort of walk — half swagger, half 
skip — and is keenly sensitive as to the tie of his cravat and 
the fall of his trousers over the instep. He is a well- 
brushed young man, and at the age of eighteen addicted 
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to perfumes. It is his pride and glory to have a white 
handkerchief peeping from either his coat-tail or his 
breast pocket, and he takes it out with a flourish. When 
he carries a cane it is a light one. and has a pretty gold 
head, and he either swings it jauntily or taps his trousers 
with it militarily. It must be admitted, frankly, it is 
vanity that brings him on the stage ; the desire to dazzle 
and delight, to wear becoming costumes, carry a sword, 
bully bciiliffs, carry off heiresses, hoax papas, and pink 
rivals. ' Woman, lovely woman,' is the toast he is always 
proposing to himself and always doing honour to, though 
it must be confessed that he is less in love with the sex 
than with the honour of being loved by them. 

It is not the battle that he cares for, but the medals. 

Having once achieved a London reputation, the light 
comedian's life is one sheen of silk stocking and sparkling 
champagne. If he has the good sense to eschew low 
company, society opens its portals to him, and he may 
leave the drawing room for the dressing room, and the 
dressing room for the ball. Come, then, the costumier, 
the wig maker and the tailor, to take his measure for 
costumes, wigs and clothes ; and, after them — at the 
respectful distance becoming his inferior calling — the 
author to take his measure for a part. Is he an Irishman, 
the scene shall be laid in the county of Galway ; if he 
dance well, the principal incident shall happen in a ball- 
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room ; does he speak French, he shall assume the accent 
of the Gaul ; has he a small hand, it shall be frequently 
alluded to ; has he white teeth, he shall laugh continually; 
Give your orders, gentlemen : the author is in the room^ 
. . . Debt, difficulties, sickness, and trouble are the lot of 
light comedians, as of all ; and when the limber-tongued, 
rattling aclor cheerily asks his kind friends in front to 
forgive the follies he has committed in his " uncle's villa, ' 
or during his " Day in Dunstable," or in his " First fit of 
Love," or whatever the title of the farce may be — how 
can his applauding auditors know what is waiting for him 
at the curtain's fall ? 

It is understood that these pages treat of 
f^® none but those actors and actresses whose 

„ . calling is that of actor and actress only ; 

that is, our types are theatrical, and nothing 
else. We speak only of those who embrace a hard- 
working, and ill-paid career, for the purpose of earning an 
honest livelihood, of following an artistic calling, or 
gratifying a pardonable vanity. Of the man who has 
emoluments or half-pay, or a rich wife or relations ; or a 
woman to whom the stage is a mere pastime for an 
idle hour, a peg whereon to hang rich clothes, or a 
means of advertising purchasable charms, we do not speak. 

In the days of the performance of the old comedies — 
works whose absence from the stage we should regret the 
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more did we not remember their utter conventionality and. 
unnaturalness — there used to be found in most dramatic 
companies a short, somewhat stout, white-toothed, sweet- 
breathed, snub-nosed, black-eyed, broad-hipped Hebe, 
who played the class of character called, in green-room 
parlance, "the Chambermaid." She possessed a good 
voice, could sing by ear, and had a saucy way of tossing 
her head, that was half boyish, half hoydenish, and wholly 
captivating. A Chambermaid was the motive power of 
comedy, the female factotum or Figaro in petticoats, who 
advised her young mistress to oppose her father's will, and 
to elope with the " Captain," who abused her old master, 
counselled his wife to deceive him, took guineas, and 
sometimes kisses from the " Captain," — that eternal officer 
— behaved with hideous insincerity to all the dramatis 
personce over the age of forty, secured to herself a 
competence, and all the while loved, and was beloved by 
the Captain's own man, Mr. Tagg, the valet. The 
dialogue she spoke was sometimes not only broad, but 
coarse ; but there was a fresh, vivid humanity in her 
and about her. 

She was a high-mettled wench, with great natural wit and 
small education, who loved and hated with equal ardour ; 
in brief, she was feminine, exaggerated and natural. Mats 
nous avons changi. tout cela. About the same time 
that the art of acting — as an art — began to be degraded, 
the Chambermaid gradually assumed French airs and 
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vaudeville graces. It was, as Mr. Square, the philosopher 
said, " in the eternal fitness of things," that, as our stage 
became a schoolboy vulgarization of the Parisian theatres, 
that pert Betty should be transformed into pjquante Lottee, 
and the good old English oaken-staircase, candlestick- 
carrying, cherry-brandy sort of word " Chambermaid ' 
should be abandoned for " soubrette." 

The soubrette is highly genteel. Oh, so genteel that she 
hsu velvet ribbons at the pockets of sky-blue satin aprons, 
and travels over Europe m a Mechlin-lace cap, the size of 
a crovm-piece. She would not break a silver sixpence 
with her sweetheart ; to halve a £5 note she would 
consider low. She sings^ too, scientifically ; and m 
costume, character, coquettishness, and contralto voice, is a 
queer combination of reality and impossibility — of theatre, 
and opera ; neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red herring. 

The public is indebted for the introduction of this hybrid 
to those women whose resources are obtained outside, and 
not in the theatre. It is easier to find ear-rings than talent ; 
money will purchase ribbons by the yard, and the power 
of delivering smart repartee and delineating character is 
not sold at the haberdasher's ; but, as it has been already 
stated that this subject is forbidden, it cannot be pursued. 

With the change of feeling, taste, and fashion, the theatre 
— that cheap mirror with a Dutch metalled frame, that 
mverts all that it reflects — must change too. The Chamber- 
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maid is gone— gone with the oil-lamps, the sheet -irw 
thunder, and the green carpet, stowed away as useless 
lumber, unfit {or the consideration of a speculative dealei 
in marine stores. The soubrette, too, is very nearly of 
the stage ; and we shall bear the loss of that gentee 
gimcrack with considerable fortitude. Those two divinitiei 
of the gallery, powers over the pit and pels of the boxes 
have been eclipsed by a more vivid, more dazzlihg, m6r< 
spangly star — the Burlesque Actress, who now rules th« 
hours between nine and twelve p.m. as sure as legs ar( 



To the outer world, theatrical life is a deep, 
* "® dark well, whose troubled waters are mud 

* '^ feared and little understood ; but Truth lived 
in a well, and a large amount of Truth and Goodness 
dwells in tue theatre aud few looking at the green frotli 
of vanity that stagnates on its surface would guess the 
richness of the pearls that lie beneath. 
That some very bad man should want something to which 
he has no right — a kingdom, a duchy, throne, estate, title, 
house, lady, watch, soup-ladle, or leg of mutton — is the 
starting point of every tragedy or drama ; and without a 
villain — and the worse he is the better — no tragedy or 
drama could get on. He is as fuel to the steamboat ; 
and not only fuel, but machinery, paddle-wheels, wind 
and water. 
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These despotic dukes, malevolent marquises, and bad 
barons, in the illogical world behind the scenes (which, if 
remarkable for nothing else, would be for false classifi- 
cation), are called "heavy" parts, and are played by 
" heavy ' men. It must be understood that the word 
" heavy " has no avoirdupois signification ; on the contrary, 
the Heavy Man is generally slight and slender. Villains 
should be thin ; no audience would believe in a fat 
murderer. The stage arbitrarily presumes a physical 
organization of its own, totally independent of the laws of 
nature. In theatrical pathology, remorse absorbs all the 
-^ipose matter in the bodies of bad men. The worse the 
heart, the more active the secretions. The word "heavy" 
Js doubtless intended to express the weight on the spirits 
of the auditors of the villain's presence, appearance, 
conversation, and soliloquies. 

For he is a dreadful fellow to soliloquize, is the Heavy 
Man. No sooner has the meek old noble, whom he 
means to murder, or the high-spirited heir whom he intends 
to dispossess of his broad lands, or the amiable heroine 
he destines for a fate worse than death, gone off to their 
respective towers, bowers, or rendezvous, than he advances 
to the front, plants his right toe between the two centre 
footlights, and, contracting his eyebrows and clenching his 
fists — that fist already red with the blood of a twin 
brother — looks at the audience as if he said, " You, at 
least, cannot escape me ; you have paid your shillings at 
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the door ; miserable miscreants, yoii are in my power, and 
shall hear me !" He then, after rolling his eyes, carefully 
informs his hearers, in tones that must disturb the meek old 
baron on his couch, the high spirited heir at his rendezvous 
a mile otf, and the amiable heroine at her latticed casement, 
that he considers parricide rather a creditable thmg than 
otho'wise if a man be urged to it by an ungovernable 
temper, a father's rebuke, an impatient thirst for gold, or 
the desire for vengeance. According to him, vengeance 
is the chief object of a man's life; and he enlarges on this 
delightful subject until the gallery is rapt with admiration, 
the boxes considerably bored, and the stout old lady in the 
pit — Mr. Arthur Skelchley's friend, Mrs. Brown, perhaps 
— exclaims in a Ceunberwell gurgle, " Oh, the wretch." 

With an audience, villams are an acquired taste, and the 
article depends on locality. There are apricots and 
nectarines for Covent Garden Market, and pickled whelks 
for the south side of the river Thames ; so there are 
elegant brigands, murderous marquises, and fascmalmg 
forgers for the postal district marked W., and absconding 
stewards and pirate captains for that marked S. 

Among many other things dramatic which we owe to the 
French — or, rather, to the Parisians, for there are two 
nations, the Parisian and the French— we are indebted 
for the cool fashionable villain, the villain a la vanille, 
the rehigerated rascal, whose costume is confined to the 
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coats and trousers of modem days^ and whose unanuable 
weaknesses are francs and females. This is the "mildest- 
mannered man " that ever cut throat in kid gloves. He 
is all diamonds studs and devildom, and finishes an act by 
saying in a silvery tone," Having poisoned my mother and 
stabbed my sister to the heart I will bathe, and then to 
breakfast with the Marchesa." 

One of (he favourite fopperies of the high Efe heavy part 
is a coat elaborately trimmed with fur. It would seem as 
if, this garment being in his confidence, knowing aD his 
villainies, the knotted and combined locks of the fur 
parted, and each particular hair did stand on end like 
quills upon the fretful porcupine, aghast at the terrible 
complications of his guilt. The rose-scented ruffian is 
always an accomplished duellist, a dead shot, and a crack 
swordsman, and usually brings upon himself his inevitable 
end by overdoing his rascality. There should be limits to 
all things, even to stage villainy. 

With the pickled-whelk class of audiences the Heavy 
Man's lapses from the right path are invariably more 
innocent than in the arena visited by opera-cloak and fan ; 
but they are more openly avowed and more coarsely 
delineated. The absconding steward or the rciscally 
lawyer — two favourite varieties of scoundrel east of the 
Temple Bar and south of Waterloo Bridge — have, in 
their marble hearts, no spot of love. They care not for 
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the old farmer's daughter or the honest cotter's wife. 
They aspire, respire, and perspire but for gold. Forged 
wills, fabricated codicils, hidden mortgage deeds, and 
unexpected parchments are the tools with which they 
work. They are invariably cowards, and tremble like 
aspen leaves when an honest tar only threatens to " keel- 
haul" them. Keel-hauling, by the way, although a mode 
of punishment long smce abolished in the British Navy, is 
constantly alluded to by the theatrical British tar. When 
the false steward or corrupt lawyer consorts with the 
thieves, highwajrmen, smugglers, coiners, and the like, he is 
mvariably treated by them with the greatest contempt. He, 
on the contrary, is always civil and apologetic, even to the 
most abandoned outlaw, whom he addresses as " Mister." 
*• Don't ' mister ' me," thunders out the pirate captain. 
" Death's head and cross bones, but you make me feel as 
if a cr-r-rawling snake were twrining his slimy folds around 
me. My name is Ruthven Rudderblood, captain of the 
* Ocean Helldog.' Yonder lies my bark, and never has 
this hand failed a friend in guilt, or spared a foe when on 
his knees for mercy." 

No matter who or what the auditors — 
Low ^ short-haired swell, brilliant belle, smart 

Comedian. ^^^^ y^^^ ^^j^^ or ardent mechanic 

shouting in his shirt-sleeves in the gallery— the Low 
Comedian is a general favourite. 
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It is a strange vocation to come into the world for the 
lole purpose of making people laugh ; yet such would 
seem to be the destiny of the genuine Low Comedian — 
the Low Comedian de naissance; not the heavy-browed, 
lantern- jawed, rigid-cheeked misanthrope who adopts low 
comedy as a calling, but your light-haired, snub-nosed, 
wide-mouthed variety of the genus homo, to whom you 
would assign no place in the world but the theatre, and 
no post in the theatre but that of funny man. . . . He 
is usually a queer, cock-eyed sort of baby, who makes his 
mother laugh, and liis father laugh, and his nurse, and his 
nurse's friends, and even the grave doctor. He is always 
content, and always happy. If pap be too long m 
preparation, he will allay the pangs of hunger with the 
knob of the kitchen poker ; if sweetmeats be unattainable, 
a I'iimp of coal or a well-done cinder will satisfy him for 
'liours. He is one of those miraculous children who have 
the measles favourably, and makes an attack of the mumps 
a credit to his parents. When he falls down four pairs 
of stairs he does not hurt himself ; he feels refreshed by 
the exercise, and is rewarded for his exertion by the scrap 
of orange-peel, three weeks old, which he finds beneath 
the mat. 

As a boy he is the funny fellow of the school, who makes 
faces behind his slate and gets other boys caned for 
laughing at him. He is a pet with the master, and the 
ushers, and the maids, and everybody. He has the gift 
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of popularity ; his very mistakes are jests, his faults 
pleasantries, and his ugliness — for he is ugly — a sort of 
exaggerated and comic comeliness. He sees the humorous 
side of everything, and is a wonderful mimic. He imitates 
his father's voice and cough so perfectly as to deceive the 
practised ears and instinctive affection of his mother. He 
calls out to the servant in his mother's tones, and laughs at 
her surprise. Though not a dullard, he is slow at learning, 
and his anxious parents bind him 'prentice to a chemist and 
druggist, in the hope that the odour of drugs and the 
constant contemplation of gilt labels on shop-drawers may 
make him scholarly and serious. 

But not poppy, nor mandragora, nor all the drowsy 
syrups of the pharmacopoeia can kill his love of fun. He 
nearly ruins his master's business by imitating the customers 
to their faces. So quick and varied are his powers of 
facial contortion, that he is not as one boy behind the 
counter, but twenty. Then dawns on him the cheap 
comic song-book, and the half-price to the theatre. What 
then, to him is balsam of tolu to the " Toorak-lal-looral- 
lalooral-Ii-day " of the popular vocalist, or to his ecstacies 
as he sees his favourite actor — the one with the 
short trousers too large for him at the back — 
tunable into the cucumber-frame. Hence assafoetida 
and all thy vain delights. The playhouse and the 
public-house are from that time his love, his future, 
and his glory. 
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Finally, he is completely un-chemisted and de-druggistized 
by the Private Amateur Theatre, where his first appear- 
ance is hailed with uproarious delight ; and even the 
leader of the orchestra — who is a real professional and 
can read music by sight, and has a minim of baldness on 
the back of his head and green spectacles, and other 
orchestral peculiarities — says he is the funniest man he has 
seen — "Smce Listen, since Listen." In vain does his 
irate master inform his father ; in vain his father storms, 
his mother sobs. Fate cries out. He cancels his indenture 
by running away from them, and, by means of a theatrical 
agent, or luck, or perseverance, obtains employment in a 
small provincial theatre. . . . And in seven years he is 
an accepted London favourite. 

The Low Comedian is always an especial and privileged 
person. For him is a latitude of speech and action 
permitted to none other. Practical jokes, sufficient for an 
action at law or for a personal encounter, are in him 
considered only things of custom, strokes of humour, sallies 
of sly wit. 'Tis his vocation. 

The actor on whom devolves the delineation 
Old Men. of stage Old Men must be an artist of con- 
siderable versatility. The leading parts in ' 
tragedy all bear some resemblance to each other — or, at 
least, tragedians play them in exactly the same manner, 
which is much the same thing. Light comedy characters 
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have all the same dash, banter, laugh, swagger, swindle 
and assurance. A low comedian must always be 
industriously funny ; but there are Sorious Old Men and 
G>mic Old Moi, and there are different sorts of both. 

One description of a Saious Old Man is very happily 
to'med by the French a " noble fathar " ; and the word 
" noble " must be understood to apply to exalted sentiment 
and incorruptible integrity, and high-mindedness and virtue, 
not to social rank. He is frequently a patrician of the 
loftiest nobility ; and, in that phase, his consciousness of 
the purity of his blood, the baseness of any mean fellow 
below the ' degree of a duke, and his horror of a 
mesalliance, would shame a real French marquis of the 
year 1 770. He is equally ready to disinherit as to curse 
degenerate offspring, and, in his antipathy to grown-up 
children having any voice in such small matters as the 
choice of a profession or a partner for life, is as selfish and 
obstinate as any real father in real life, which is somewhat 
a round assertion. 

The pere noble is frequently plebeian by birth, though 
patrician by nature ; and when he is, his virtues are so 
intolerably virtuous that self examining spectators almost 
wish to see him fall into the depths of sin, he is so 
annoyingly good, so exasperatingly beneficent. There is 
nothing more provoking to mere frail flesh and blood than 
a virtuous old peasant in a long fleecy, silver-white wig. 
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When the disguised prince, wrapped in a huge doak and 
belated in the storm, knocks at the cottage of the V.O.P. 
(virtuous old peasant) and asks for shelter, the V.O.P. 
improves the occasion m the irritating manner peculiar to 
him by saying, " Enter, sir stranger ; my roof is humble, 
but it is honest, and never did my door refuse to open its 
rusty hinges to the weary or the way-worn. " Enter, sir, 
and welcome, though my poor house boasts nought to 
offer to your excellency but brown bread and integrity." 
All the time this well-spoken and aggravating rustic has 
kept the wa)rworn traveller in the rain, hail, wind, snow, 
thunder and lightning. The auditor with mere average 
good qualities endures much at the hands, or rather mouth, 
of the V.O.P., and feels a certain sense of gratified spite 
when the V.O.P.'s only daughter listens too eagerly to 
the too flattering tale of the prince or count, and elopes 
from a paternal roof, whose virtue was only exceeded by 
its dulness. No wonder the poor girl runs away. 

The child once fled from the paternal roof to the arms of 
a villain, the V.O.P. feels that he has not lived in vain. 
He takes down his hat and staff, and turns his full flood 
of metaphor upon his unfortunate wife or " dame," who 
replies only by wiping the wettest of eyes on the whitest 
of aprons. Pocket-handkerchiefs are the attributes of a 
corrupt and vicious aristocracy ; the feminine apron or the 
manly sleeve is the proper resource of the afflicted lowly. 
The contempt of the V.P.O. for money, considered as a 
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styptic to a bleeding heart, is only equalled by the length 
of the silver hair to which he so frequently made allusion. 
It is a portion of the aggravation of the plebeian pere noble 
that, when he discovers that his child has been married to 
the man of her heart, in the correctest way possible, family 
reasons having for a time compelled the contracting parties 
to keep their union secret, it only affords him another 
opportunity for tears. Tears are the V.O.P.'s speciality, 
and he turns them out with a facility unsurpassed by the 
immortal Job Trotter in immortal " Pickwick." " Bless 
you, my children, bless you," sobs the emotional father, 
who then retires with his dame to the unrestricted use of 
apron and sleeve for the remainder of a well-spent and 
lachrymose existence. 

In his choice between patrician and plebeian parents, 
the actor of Old Men is guided by his nose and 
his stomach. If his nose be of the Julius Caesar, 
Wellington, or Napier pattern, or if his 6gure be thin, 
he at once decides for the noble fathers ; if the most 
prominent feature on his face be represented by two 
nostrils and no bridge to speak of, or if his stomach be 
of globular formation, he goes over to the hearty vulgarians. 
No audience would believe in a patrician with a small 
nose ; no audience would tolerate a rich old citizen 
without plenty of protuberance. The British public is 
exacting, and refuses credence alike to thin aldermen 
or fat dukes. 
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The actor of Old Men, in adopting his line of business, 
exhibits an artistic feeling and self-abnegation of which the 
Tragedian, Light Comedian, and Low Comedian are in- 
capable. The Tragedian lives to be posed as a grand 
homme incompris — a Manfred, Conrad or Timon ; it 
is his delight to be a hero, and to hear himself utter the 
poetry written by others as if it were his own immediate 
inspiration. The Light Comedian loves to dazzle ; is 
fond of the admiration of the opposite sex, whether in 
box, pit, or gallery, and of taking by storm hearts that the 
author has arranged to capitulate in the last act. The 
Low Comedian is a pure egotist, and would run after an 
imaginary butterfly and hit his nose against a buttress ; 
while Constance was bewailing her dead son, for the sake 
of half a chuckle from a wide-mouthed little boy. Not so 
the Old Man ; he dresses in unbecommg clothes, smks 
his juvenility, assumes dotage, is made the scoff of the 
audience, is befooled by his own niece, ward, or daughter, 
bamboozled by impecunious captains on no pay, ridiculed by 
the low comedy footman and smart soubrette, bullied by his 
wife, and treated as a butt by the vfholedramatis personce. 

The Burlesque Actress is young, elegant, 
Burlesaue ^"^ accomplished in more than the usual 
Actress. ^^^ °* *^^ ^°^^- ^^^ '^ generally hand- 
some, and when her features are irregular 
she more than atones for them by expression — expression 
that combines good humour, malice, intensity of feeling 
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Bacchante-like enjoyment, and devotion. She can sing 
the most difficult of Donizetti's languid, loving melodies, 
as well as the inimitable Mackney's " Oh, Rosa, how I 
lub you. Coodle cum." She can warble a drawing-room 
ballad of the " Daylight of the Soul," or " Eyes meltmg 
in Gloom " school, or whistle, " When I was walking in 
Wiggleton Wale," with the shrillness and correctness of a 
Whitechapel bird-catcher. She is as faultless on the piano 
as on the bones. She can waltz, polka, dance pas seul 
or a sailor's hornpipe. La Sylphide, or the Genuwine 
Transatlantic Cape Cod Skedaddle, with equal grace and 
spirit ; and as for acting, she can declaim a la Phelps or 
Fechter ; is serious, droll ; and must play farce, tragedy," 
opera, comedy, melodrama, pantomime, ballet, change her 
costume, fight a combat, make love, poison herself, die, 
and take one encore for a song and another for a dance, 
in the short space of ten minutes. 

The young actress in possession of all these abilities wakes 
up the mcHtibg after her appearance in London to find 
herself famous. Tlie men at the clubs go mad about her. 
She is almost pelted with bouquets and billet-doux ; 
enthusiasts crowd round her cab to see her alight or way- 
lay her in omnibuses ; old gentlemen send her flowers, 
scent-bottles, iv(H'y-backed hair-brushes, cambric pocket 
handkerchiefs, and parasols ; matter-of-fact barristers 
compose verses in her honour ; and photographors lay 
their cameras at her feet. Half AJdershot comes nightly 
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up by train. She is a power in London, and the theatrical 
managers drive up to her door and bid against each 
other for her services. Fortunate folk who see her in 
the daytime complain "that she dresses plainly — 
almost shabbily " ; but, then, they are not aware that 
she has to keep half-a-dozen fatherless brothers and 
sisters and an invalid mother out of her salary — 
which intelligence, when known to the two or three 
men who really care for her, sends them sleepless 
with admiration. Here is a household fairly who can 
polk, paint, make puddings, smg, sew on buttons, turn 
heads and old bonnets, wear cleaned gloves, whistle, weep, 
laugh, and perhaps love. 

A crowd of well-dressed gazers ; a sound 
Rallpt °^ music, low, languid, and sensual ; a swell 

of harmony, celestial in the pagan sense of 
the word, melting, luxurious, passionate, emasculating, 
flooding the senses with emotions, no single note appealing 
to the intellect — music of syrens, not of the spheres. The 
curtain rises cumbrously ; a cool, sparkling, stalactite, 
coral grot is disclosed to view — a subaqueous retreat, hatf 
cavern on the coast, half barley-sugar temple, the abode of 
the Fairy Corallina, the haunt of the Nymphs of the Lurley. 
The music undulates, swells, grows louder, louder yet, 
fills the arena, and then changes its character with a crash 
that seems to shake the glittering crystal sparkling in the 
magic rocks. 
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A ballet is a wonderful conglomeration of grace and 
nonsense, and, it is to be presumed, is concocted for the 
purpose of puzzling, as well as of delighting the outer 
world. Much has been said and written of the dancers 
who form what is called in the play-bills the Corps de 
Ballet The stories told of them are more or less true, 
and very much less than more. 

Some say the members of the Corps de Ballet are in the 
habit of dining with dukes daily ; of living at the rate of 
about £ 1 ,000 per diem ; of having sets of diamonds for 
every week in the year ; two broughams, four footmen, 
three lady's maids, and a boudoir of white velvet and lilac 
satin, with mother-of-pearl furniture, and a solid silver 
fire-place with a gold fender and fire-irons en suite. 
Others protest that she is the possessor of rather more 
good qualities than all the famed heroines of ancient or 
modern times ; rather prefers linsey-wolsey to satin ; thinks 
porter a nicer drink than champagne ; is never irritable 
with her father, mother, or the nine brothers and sisters 
whom she supports by her earnings ; has not in her 
composition one particle of envy, hatred, malice or un- 
charitableness ; and is exactly like those most impossible 
and disagreeable persons — the heroines of small novels and 
the ideals of lads of sixteen. 

This last opinion is the sentimental one circulated by those 
idiotic men who go about calling themselves "friends ol 
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the dramatic art," and who, by asseverating that everything 
and everybody connected with the theatre is best, more 
best, and most best, do the calling they say that they 
admire more real injury than the attacks of siDy, 
conscientious and ignorant fanatics. They prove too much 
with their sham chivalry, these gushing gobemoUches. 

There are ladies of the ballet who have broughams though 
they do not dine with dukes daily. There are ladies of 
the ballet who h^ve fine clothes, equipage, and luxury for 
reasons connected with anything but merit. 

But these gorgeous creatures are, happily, but few. The 
majority of them live by the industry of their feet euid 
fingers. Dancing and the needle are their sole support, 
and their virtues are as many, and their faults as many, 
their goodness and their foibles as oddly mixed together, 
as in others of their sex of the same age and station, and 
are'' worthy as much honour, pity, consideration, and 

reproof Theirs is not a luxurious life : it is not 

sensual. It is laborious, unpleasant, comfortless, wet, 
sloppy, and sore-footed. Its monotony is seldom broken 
except by the happy intervals when the piece has a long 
run, and there are no rehearsals. But this is but a poor 
compensation for a terrible amount of fatigue and danger 
incurred at Christmas for the gratification of ardent-minded 
scene-painters, money-loving managers, and a sensation 
and splendour-loving public. 
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_ The Stage Manager is the man who should 

Manager direct everything behind the scenes. He 
should be at one and the same time a poet, 
an antiquarian, and a costumier ; and possess sufficient 
authority, h'om ability as well as office, to. advise with a 
tragedian as to a disputed reading, to argue with an 
armourer as to the shape of a shield, or to direct a 
wardrobe-keeper as to the cut of a mande. He should 
understand military science like a drill-sergeant, and be as 
capable of handling crowds and moving n^asses as a major- 
genaral. He should possess universal sympathies ; should 
feel with the sublime, and have a quick perception of thc: 
ludicrous. Though unable to act himself, he should be 
able to teach others, and be the finger-post, guide, 
philosopher, and friend of every soul in the theatre, male 
or female, from the manager asd author to the call-boy 
and gas-man, from the manageress and principal soprano to 
the back row of the extra children's ballet and the 
cleaners. Above all, he should be endowed with a 
perfect command of his own temper, and the power 
of conciliating the temper of others. The art of stage 
management consists chiefly in a trick of manner that 
reconciles the collision of opposing personal vanities. 

The Managers of London theatres are a 
Managers, peculiar race. There are about twenty 

theatres in London ; it follows then, as a 
matter of course, that there can be but twenty London 
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Managers, and as the population of these isles amounts to 
some millions, it also follows that twenty men among 
those millions following one particular calling must have 
a natural sympathy with each other as Managers, for 
in no other respect does the least sympathy exist between 
them. 

As we intend these sketches to be types of character and 
not photographic portraits, we shall go as far back as 
the beginning of the present century for the subject of our 
photographs. In the course of the last fifteen years the 
whole aspect of theatrical affairs has so changed that the 
man of forty summers may consider himself a sort of 
connecting link between what was the stage and what it 
is — between the buckskin breeches, top-boots and white 
hats of the comedies of Colman Junior and, the gibus, 
patent leathers, floppy trousers, and frizzy beard of modern 
melodrama as it talks, and stalks, bows, banters, fights 
duels, and feigns indifference. . . . The Actor Manager 
of thirty years ago was a man of totally different type to 
his successor of the present day. He was intensely clever, 
bustling, wrong-headed, a highly appreciative fellow, fond 
of his authors, his company, his orchestra, his scene shifters, 
his supernumeraries, and all that belonged to the little 
world he ruled. During the rehearsal of a new piece he 
would swear horribly and stamp on the stage till the soles 
of his feet tingled again. On the night of its production, 
attired in his character dress, he would be here, there, 
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and everywhere — assisting the actors in the adjustment of 
their wigs, finding fault with the coiffure of a soubrette, 
discharging the prompter, imprecating every portion of the 
anatomy of his stage manager, helping a carpenter in the 
setting of a rock-piece, challenging his leading tragedian 
to mortal combat on the morrow, making:speeches to the 
audience to appease them for the long delays between the 
acts, and conducting himself generally like a lunatic in 
fancy costume ; but, the piece over, he would raise the 
prompter's salary, ask his stage manager to join him in a 
bottle of champagne, treat the carpenters to beer, invite 
his leading tragedian to dine with him on Sunday, and 
thank his generous and liberal public for once more 
cr-r-r-owning his humble efforts with their kind approval. 
The first to recognise merit in an aspirant, he was the last 
to listen fo the grumbling of a fastidious author or a 
tyrannical stage-manager. Beloved by all tragedians, 
comedians, carpenters, call-boys, scene-shifters and super- 
numeraries, his funeral presented a long procession of 
grateful and weeping mourners, who dated all the events 
of their lives from his death, and who said constantly, 
"When poor Yorick was living he would never," etc. 
" Alas, poor Yorick." Hie over the last five and twenty 
years to the present caterers for the public. The change 
is great, and like many other changes, the reverse of an 
improvement. There are so many varieties of the species 
that our limits will only permit us to touch upon a few. 
. . . The Commercial Manager is a very common type, 
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and is willing to turn to good account opera, ballet, 
equestrianism, and Shakespeare in this present practical 
theatrical age. He takes an entirely commercial view of 
all things — Ramo Samee — Indiarubber Peruvians, real 
water, the legitimate drama, speaking pantomime, or 
pantomimic tragedy-^so that it brings in the* ready 
sixpence. He prides himself greatly. upoi\ his practical 
common-sense, distrusts manuscripts, fears authors, but 
places' great reliance upon his costumier and property 
man. His conversation is not choice, except as regards 
oaths, which are of a raciness and full flavour that would 
^o credit to an irate cabman. Although he professes a 
high respect for dramatic literature, he judges of the merit 
of a drama like a butterman by its weight in paper. He 
is a great man for bargains, and will buy a. quantity of 
damaged velvets for a> fabulously small sum, after which 
he will search for an author to write him a piece for the 
velvets. " Lovely velvets — make any piece popular them 
velvets would," says the Commercial Manager. The 
drama found, if it fail he despairs of the prospects of the 
theatre, public are so fickle nowadays. "Who would 
have thought that with them velvets any piece could 
fafl?" The Commercial Manager is a great financial 
genius, and cuts down salaries and expenses to the very 
lowest scale. He is also fertile in expedients for stopping 
a night's salary from his employees, and was the original 
inventor and introducer of that wonderful piece of 
economical meanness, a Complimentary Benefit, which 
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means a benefit for the manager, on which occasion 
the actresses, actors, scene-shifters, supernumeraries, and 

all give their services gratuitously Lastly, the 

Commercial Manager is very litigious, and always involved 
in lawsuits ; in fact, an attorney is laid on to his establish- 
ment like gas, and picks out holes, in engagements and 
flaws in arrangements for his clever client s interest. The 
Actor Manager is a good second or third rate sort of 
artist, who fcH'ces himself into a prominent position by 
taking a theatre, and, by carefully stewing down the 
abilities of the authors and actors he employs, and, mixing 
with his own their mental and artistic porridge, makes his 
weak water-gruel talents thick and savoury. Just now the 
stage is terribly .plagued by various sorts of these self- 
sufficient entrepreneurs. There is your Tragedian 
Manager, who kindly putS' Shakespeare right, and 
explains what that erring author really meant ; and there 
is your High Comedy Manager, who knows three lords 
to speak to, and once met a countess at a ball, and is in 
consequence a great authority on fashionable life, and like 
Goldsmith's bear leader, can't abide anythmg that is low. 
These two varieties are very fond of teaching young actors 
how to act, and so successful is their tuition, that very 
often a promising young comedian from the provinces has, 
in six difficult lessons, been tamed and tortured mto the 
ineffective and passionless delivery which forms so valuable 
a setting to managerial mediocrity. Another of these 
peculiarities is remarkable. They seldom, if ever, engage 
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an actor or actress taller than themselves. An engagement 
at their theatre depends more upon inches than genius. 
No mere actor should be taller than his manager. Banquo 
should always be smaller than Macbeth, and the jeune 
preinier role shorter than the grand premier role. 
Height, light individual talent, must be kept down to one 
regulation standard. In regard to their well-disguised 
servility to the gentlemen who notice the theatres in the 
daily and weekly papers, Actor Managers are by no 
means more open to animadvertion that either the 
commercial or the invisible ones. . . . There are many 
other varieties of Managers, too many for us to give a full 
and particular account of ; many well-meaning kind- 
hearted and honourable gentlemen — the sort of men 
who require no detailed description, for the good of 
all classes are alike. 




[It must be remembered that these "Types" were written by 
T. W. Robertson prior to his London success o//565.— Ed.] 
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EARLY PORTRAITS. 




Squire Bancroft 
Craven Robertson 
E. Ray 



Marie Wilton Fred Younge 

Fanny Robertson Craven Robertson 
H. Fortune Richard Younge 

Elizabeth Brunton 
(Miss Robertson) 
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UNSTINTED PRAISE FROM ALL SIDES. I 



Mr. C. Vernon Pngh, Chairman, 
Messrs. Rudge Whiiworth, Ltd.—" On 
comparing expenditure with the pre- 
cise results achieved, the ' Morning 
Leader' shows the lowest cost per 
enquiry we have receii'ed of any daily 
paper in which we have advertised." 



Mr. W. E. Catesby, Senior Partner 
of Messrs. Caleshy &- Sons.— ''The 
'Morning Leader^ provides ihe 
same benefits for the small adver- 
tiser as the large." 



Mr, T. A. Cook, Managing Director, 
Messrs. Edward Cook & Co., Ltd., Soap 
Specialists — " For reaching the middle 
classes, ihe ' Morning Leader ' is the 
ideal medium. J might also say that 
on behalf of my company I have fre- 
quently keyed ads. inyour journal, and 
as a resnlt have had a very large and 
satisfactory response from, readers all 
over the country." 



Messrs. Tlie Spottiswoode Advef 
A^e -cy. — " We have compiled aii 
still compiling exhaustive dataro 
ing the pitllingpow-.r ofdijferent 
papers and periodicals — and rcii 
rest assured that the Position i 
' Morning Leader ' on otir n 
justifies ilie continnnl and inert 
patronage given to that journal" 



Mr. Frank Bowden, Mail 

Director of the Rakigh Cycl 

Ltd., and the Sturmey Arckeri 

Ltd.— "Among the me:liam^ 

pioy there is none a I 

lieie in more thorm 

than the' Morniu^u\ 




Mr. William Alio', Gen- 
eral Managn; Messrs. 
Newton, Chambers & 
Co., Proprietors of 
■' Izal "— " the fad of the * Morn- 
ing Leader' beiiigplaced on our 
list and kept there for such a 
lon<f period is a testimony of the 
high opinion we hold of it 'Js u 
valnable advertising medium." 



Messrs. John Haddon & Co. — " Y u 
may fairly estimate our valuation oj 
he * Morning Leader ' as an advert s- 
ing medium from the amount of 
business th twe an able to place with 
you. We believe that in including the 
Paper on our list a fair retnrn_fcr 
the money spent will be shown. This 
is our only reason for using its 
tolumiis." 



Messrs. The F. E. Coe Adv.r Using 
Agency.—" Taking into consideration 
its tariff and circulation, the 'Morning 
Leader* compares most favourably 
with any London daily newspaper." 



Messrs. Godfrey PI 
& Sons. " Our h 
the value of the col 
of the 'MorningM 
to advertisers is 
clearly shown in our cotn 
and persistent use qfthemf^ 
own lines and this is becam 
'Morning Leader' hasalway^ 
us better results than a«y^ 
London daily paper." ] 

' 4 

Mr. A. K. Watts, Managing Bin 
theSwan Fountain Pen Co. "TJ, 
of advertising should be brcught'i^ 
to the least expenditure Per '^o* 
Purchaser ; to putit more plainhi 
least cost per i,ooo readers. I aw| 
see the day when all papers ontii 
will follow the exarmpleoftlie ''. 
ing Leader ' and guarantee a 
mum circulation^* 



Rates, Specimen Copy, & all other 
Information free on application to 

H. SiMONi^, 

Atlvertlsment Manager 
"MORNING LEADER," 

Stonecutter St., B.C. 
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Phofo by 



Barrauds. 



Mr. Cyril Maude was fated to add to his'gallery of old 
men the character of " Eccles," and a remarkable and 
successful revival of "Caste" with his wife, Miss Winifred 
Emery, as " Esther," and Miss Marie Tempest, as "Polly" 
is one of the pleasantest recollections of the last few]years. 
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FOR its brilliantly written and unbiassed 
Dramatic Criticism and its well-informed 
Theatrical Notes the 

Pall Mall Gazette 

is deservedly famous ; but it is worth reading, 
also, for its unrivalled service of Parliamentary, 
Financial, Sporting and General News from all 
parts of the world, and special articles full of 
interest to the modern man and woman. It is, 
in brief, 

THE COMPLETE 
EVENING NEWSPAPER. 

5 Editions Daily — One Penny. 

The Extra Late (6 p.m.) is the Largest and Best Edition. 
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Photo by 



Langfier, Glasgow. 



LADY TREE 



can be remembered as a '* Blanche Haye " sharing with 
Miss Ellen Terry, Mrs. Langtry, and many others that 
remembrance ; but just for one performance in 1896 at the 
Haymarket when the cast was a notable one. 




Hugh Chalcot 
Prince Perovsky 
Sir Alexander Shendry.i 
Angus MacAlister 
Serjeant Jones 
A Servant 
Lady Shendryn 
Blanche Haye 
Mary Netley 



Mr. Bancroft. 
Mr. Tree. 
Mr. E. S. Willard. 
Mr. George Alexan !er. 
Mr. Forces- Robertson. 
Mr. Fredk. Kerr. 
Miss Rose Leclereq. 
Mrs. Tree. 
Mis. Bancroft. 
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The Premier Sunday Paper for the Home. 

SUNDAY 
CHRONICLE 



The Sunday Chronicle does not give a rehash of all 
the stale news of the week. But it gives the completest, 
most accurate, and most lightly written record of all 
the news of the week end— General News, Commercial 
News, Cricket, Athletic, and Sporting News. In 
addition to its unrivalled news services the Sunday 
Chronicle i^, by reason of its special articles and 
features, without a compeer among Sunday papers. 

Besides its regular list of features, Hubert's weekly 
article, Vexatious notes. Dramatic and Music Hall 
Gossip,William Purvis's "Book of the Week," Cycling 
Notes, Motoring Notes, Gardening & Poultry Columns, 
A Woman's Page, — all contributed by acknowledged 
experts in their special subjects. The Sunday Chronicle 
contains every week fresh and fearless articles on all 
subjects of topical interest, short stories, a serial 
story by one of the foremost writers of the day, and 
bright and clever Social Sketches. 

It is the Business and Professional man's paper. 

It is the paper for all classes. 

It is without a rival as the paper for Home. 



IReab tbe Sunba^ Cbronicle 

ONE PENNY EVERYWHERE. 
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Plwto by Langfier, Glasgow. 

Mr. J. FORBES-ROBERTSON. 



This great actor had in the course of his 
engagements under the Bancrofts to play parts not 
altogether to his liking, and it is hard to-day to 
picture this romantic actor as " Krux " (the despicable 
Ushert in " School " in May, 1880, or even as 
"Serjeant Jones" in "Ours" but "Man in his time 
plays many parts," 
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EVERYTHING A WOMAN NEEDS TO KNOW 

on matters of dress, fashion, cuisine, and otlier subjects 
— of special interest to women is dealt with in — 

MADAME 

The Best of all Ladies Papers. 



THE CONTENTS INCLUDE 



Modes of the Moment 
Court and Society 
Motoring Notes 
Chats about Plays 



Shapshots at the Shops 
Sports for Women 
Garden Lore 
Needlework 
&c. 



&c., &c. 

BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
AND DRAWINGS BY LEADING ARTISTS. 

D. 

" Madame '' is published every Wednesday and is obtain- 
able ol all Newsagents. A Specimen copy wUl be sent post 
free on receipt of a halfpenny stamp. 

ODHAMS Ltd., 67 Long Acre, London, W.C. 




|HE PRINTER is always 
wanted. The GOOD PRIN- 
TER more frequently than 
the other sort. We are 
GOOD PRINTERS. 
q We have a staff expert in the 
business and art of Printing. 
We possess Plant capable of producing 
any printed thing from a Daily Paper to 
a Visiting Card. 

We are ready to place at your service 
the whole of our resources and advise 
as to the best way to present an idea, be 
the idea for a Nevirspaper, BooK, Maga- 
zine, Periodical, Price List, Poster, Letter 
Heading, Handbill, or any one of the 
innumerable items that maKe the sum of the Printer's day. 
Q We are eager and enthusiastic, and our eagerness and enthusiasm 
combined virith Good Production is entirely at your disposal. 

The Victoria House Printing Co., Ltd., 

VICTORIA HOUSE, TUDOR STREET, WHITEFRIARS, E.C. 



Telephone 



1212 
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Photo by Lallie Charles. 

Miss IRENE VANBRUGH 

in her earlier days went on tour as "Polly Eccles " in "Caste." 
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With an introduction by Henry 
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with an introduction by Arthur 




Symons. 
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By Fortune du Bi>isgobey. Trans- 
lated by G. F. Monkshood. 


Salammbo, 

By Gustave Flaubert. Translated by 


J. W. Marriage, with an introduction 


A Woman's Heart. 


by Arthur Symons. 


By Paul Bourget. Translated by 
Ernest Triistan 
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A Gooa Natured Fellow, 


By The' phile Gautier. Translated by 
G. F. Monkshood and Ernest Tristan. 


By Pail' de Kock. Translated by 




Heni-y J^lanchamp. 


In Deep Abyss, 


Andre Cornells. 1 


Bv Georges Ohnet. Translated by 
Fred Rothwell. 


Ry Paul Bourget. Translated b\ 




G. F. Monkshood. 


The Popinjay. 




By Alphonse Daudet. Translated by 
Henry Blanchamp. 


The Rival Actresses, 

By Georges Ohnet. Translated by 


G. F. Monkshood. 


The Temptation of Saint 


Cur Lady of Lies, 

By Paul Bourget. Translated by 


Anthony. 

By Gustave Flaubert. Translated by 
G. F. Monkshood. 


G. F. Monkshood. 




Their Majesties the Kings. 

By Jules Lemaitre, (Translated bv 
G. F. Monkshood. 


Captain Fracasse, 

By Theophile Gautier. Edited by 
G. F. Monkshood. 
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Photo by Langfier, Glasgow. 

Miss MARION TERRY. 

In May, and again in November, 1880, Miss Marion 
Terry played "Bella" in "School" at the revivals at the 
Haymarket; Mr. H. B. Conway being the " Lord Beaufoy," 
the Bancrofts being in their original parts, while Mr. Kemble 
was "Dr. Sutcliffe," Mr. Forbes-Robertson "Krux" in the 
former and " Mr. C. Brookfield " in the latter, and Mr. Arthur 
Cecil, " Beau Farintosh." 
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Why is 



^he Sketch 



The most 
'Paper in 



Popular Illustrated 
the World? 



BECAUSE IT 
EMPLOYS THE 

Cleverest 

Artists 

Wittiest 
Writers 

Smartest 

Photographers 
in the World. 



BECAUSE 
IT IS 



Always 
Bright 

Always 

Up-to-date 

Always 



in 



Good 



Taste. 



"Uhe Sketch 

OFFICES - - 172 STRAND, W.C. 

Published Wednesday. Price 6d. 
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E. S. WILLARD 



Photo by Savony, New York. 

Mr. 

has appeared several times in his career in Robertson plays. 

As Sidney Daryl and as Lord Ptarmigant in Society, to ^vlt 
while in the memorable all-star-cast of Ours rn 1896 at the 
Haymarket he played Sir Alexander Shendryn. 
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The 



Daily 
Chronicle 

The finest 

HALF-PENNY JOURNAL 

in the United Kingdom. 



CL The Literary Articles, Bool} 
Reviews, apd quality of General 
News are ui7surpassed by ai>y 
other paper. 

d. Advertisers will be interested to know 
that the present circulation is well over 
half -a- million. 
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In the successful revival of "Caste" by, Mr. Cyril 
Maude at the Haymarket, his vi^ife, Miss Winifred Emery, 
as Esther, and again last year at the St. James', are the 
pleasantest recollections of present day play-goers. 
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Latest Award ! Grand Prix Brussels Exhibition, 1909. 


THE ,^-^ 

Cramer^ 

SMALLEST GRANDS. ^^ 


jmrnrng^^^^^^^^^ 


JK^^M H 


pf ^^j 


. .; .-. ,.^^ 



PRICES FROM 65 GUINEAS NETT. 
UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES FROM 18 GUINEAS. 



PIANOS FOR HIRE. PIANOS EXCHANGED. PIANOS REPAIRED 



J. B. CMMEfi & Co., Ltd., 

Established 1824. 
130 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
136 HIGH STREET, NOTTING HILL GATE, W. 
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Photo by 



Langficr, Glasgow. 



Miss KATE RORKE, 

in May 1880, was one of the youngest School girls in the 
revival of " School " by the Bancrofts at the Haymarket, 
while in 1891, she played "Bella" in the same piece with 
H. B. Irving, and Gilbert Hare at the Garrick when revived 
by John Hare. 
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Mary McLean, 

:: 45-6 NEW BOND STREET, W. :: 



Beauty culture as practised by Mrs. McLean 
with her superior skill and the application 
of her special "MARIZONE" prepara- 
tions, positively imparts a refreshing, 
delicate, yet very natural colour to the 
skin in a surprisingly short time. 



"MARIZONE" 

The Ideal Skin Preparation. 



The McLean method of figure culture is an 
entirely new departure, which, in addition 
to improving the figure, is a delightful 
and pleasing treatment. Special attention 
given to the Removal of Skin Blemishes, 
Electrolysis, and Electrical Hair Treatment. 



MARIZONE ABSORBENT COMPLEXION CREAM. 

MARIZONE SKIN FOOD. MARIZONE ACNE LOTION. 

MARIZONE COMPLEXION POV/DER. 

All preparations bear the] name " Marizone," and these are used 

exclusively by Mrs. McLean. Write for charming booklet: "Beauty 

and its Preservation." 
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Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL. 
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KENDAL 



This man is acclaimed by the press and pnbhc of all nnlions as bemg 
crdiuarv power, and the m^)^l remaifcihle far seeing acultus. He is >.iV\ i 
consulted him lo be g.eiitly gilted, and wiU send y ti a descriptive cha.t as a 
Many who have ah-eady wrut^n rec are- he nii:jlu have 
known them all their li\es, so surprisingly to. reel was. Le. 



The Countess of 
Ravensworth 
says He w,is 
exact in his 
an ilysis.' 
Mrs'. Kendal, the 
great act ess. 
writes ' You 

h.ive astonislied 
me with voir 
accuracy. It is 
m'Tvellou'^.' 
Th ■ Nawab 
Hozoor Mecrza, 
of Ben'4;i]. ^;ly3 
' What yon have 
written wil.pnive 
exLientlyhelpful 
Sir Rupert f-'ord, 
ifflW.,savs 'Must 
accurate.' 
T/je Baroness de 
Tliie en ^v riles ' T 
cannot express 
to you the great 
consolation ai d 
courjge which 
your wondeiful 
reaiings give. 
You are so < xact 
an i exphcit in 
detail in all that 
you portray that 
one c:inii6t fail 
tj understand, to 
recognise, and to 
prepare' mieself 
for what is 
coming I can 
hon stly say that 
your marvellous 
power has sur- 
prised r..id mj-sti- 
fied n beyond 
beli f, a d I have 
the greitest c- n- 
fidditce in you 
and your ability.' 




sesseu of ^n exlr-i- 
ly these wh(» have 
lest of his ability. 

C.KewmaiiWafts 
jEsc/.,B-irristti-at- 
i aw, Lincoln's 
Inn, pays 'You 
are quite coriect 
in what you have 
said. 

The Countess oj 
Ki}iibei'ley says 
\\hat h. told her 
was fxcellent, 
Seyinatr Hicks, 
the celtbratid 
actor, Sfiys 'It 
was perlecily 
umiveU'His.' 
Lndy Moiiiofln oj 
lieaiU en says 
'Yen ate wonder- 
fully cunect and 
yiMii' advice is 
very helplul.' 
M ss May Sutton, 
World s Cham- 
pion 'Jeniii& 
Pi.iver says 
'Ycupstalements 
are strikingly 
triie.j^ 
'lite Governor oj 

leoTis Islands 
• Vi lur 1 eadinji it 
quite accurate.' 
Colonel Lecliy, of 
llie Kojal Hcrse 
Aiiillery, saw 
■ 'Ihe chart is 
ext raordiuarilyi' 
good.' ■■- 
lieiter-'l Mtivihe 
Impel iitl Chinese 
.Army, writes 
'Yoii have a so- 
lute ly astonished 
m ■. I have seen 
fome ext aurdm- 
;iry results, but 
yuu surpass all* 



Tne Graphic says : ' His delii cations :ire wonde tuL' 
Tl e Court Journal SA\s: 'He has rem.n-kable ps\chic poweis.' 
Blai li and White savs : ' He has gi en S' me asion;shnig results.' 
The Sphere savs : ' He has a very unusual power of pei.etra ion.' 
The Standard sayp : ' Without equal." 

Se id your biith date, encJosny P.'i. 1/3. Do it now. you \\i'\ be nmazed. 

Prof. KENDAL, G.M,, 93 Boulevtwti Haussmann, Faris» Postage 2id. 
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Miss OLGA NETHERSOLE. 



i^Si 
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A recent photo<;iaph of Miss Phyllis Dare, showing the charming young 
actress in the new " C " chair— the ideal shelter from the sun and wind 
Judgin^i fiom the rapidly growing demand for this latest sea-side luxury, the 
" C ' chair should piove highly popular at the leading resorts this summer. 






Photo by Auly and Kemien, EdiKboro'. 

Miss ROSIE BEGARNIE. 

Mr. Robert Arthur's Robertson Season. 
The Coronet Theatre, W. 
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Plwfc by Foiilsham & Eanpetd, Lid. 

MR. JAMES CAREW 



Photo hy Haiia. 
MR. O. B. CLARENCE 



Mr. ROBERT ARTHUR'S CORONET COMPANY 
FOR HIS SECOND ROBERTSON SEASON, 

June : July : August : 1910. 



'Che 'Plays of the Season produced by &ADE ^ONTEFIORE. 



^^JiOHE Law of Alphabetical order is one of those happy statutes that places the 

f responsibility upon the patronymic rather than the personal, and certainly 

KJ relieves the manager from the shoals of commending to the public one 

artist before another ; a delicate and difficuh navigation amid the currents 

of the theatrical tide, 

Mr. James CareW who will play Talbot Piers in " M.P.," Jack Poyntz in 
" School," Hawtree in " Caste," John Feme in " Progress," Colonel White m 
" Home," and Chalcot in " Ours," repeats three of his performances of last season, 
since which he has played Filmer Jessop in " His House in Order," Arnold Faringay 
in "The Builder of Bridges," Sir Henry Cheynley in " Lorrimer Sabiston, Dramatist, 
with Mr. George Alexander, besides playing Shylock to Miss Ellen Terry s 
"Portia" at the Stratford Shakesperean Memorial Festival. He made his first 

appearance in England in 1904 with Miss Maxine Elliott m "Her Own Way, 
played in "Man and Superman" at the Court, and in "Captain Brassbounds 
Conversion," with Miss Ellen Terry ,'.both in England and America." 
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Photo by Swain. 

MR. CHARLES HARLEY 



Photo by Barraiid. 
MR. EDGAR KENT 



Mr. O. B. Clarence who will play Dunscombe Dunscombe in " M.P.," Beau 
Farintosh in " School," Eccles in " Caste," Lord Ptarmigant in " Society," has made 
many successes in these types of parts, graduating with F. R. Benson, and appearing 
in plays so diversified as " The Voysey Inheritance," " Mr. George," " Cuckoo, 
" Chinese Lantern," " The Hon. Phil " with G. P. Huntley and the Earl of St. Ives 
in " Our Miss Gibbs," at the Gaiety. Returning a few days ago from a New York 
season engagement with Miss Olga Nethersole, he goes again in September to America 
to support Miss Maxine Elliott. 

Mr. Charles Harley, the Dr. Sutcliffe of " School," the John Chodd, Senr., of 
" Society," has in latter years principally depicted, in the provinces, the Sir Charles 
Wyndham parts including Sir Daniel Carteret in " Mrs. Dane's Defence," Lord 
Lumley in " The Mummy and the Humming Bird," Col. Sir Christopher Deering 
in " The Liars," while he returns from the " Don," having scored enormously as 
the Primitive Methodist. 

Mr. Edgar Kent, one of last year's company, opens as Gerridge in "Caste, 
and comes direct from the touring " Flag Lieutenant," in the title role of which 
he has scored enormously. A wide experien e embraces tours in England and 
America w.th Mrs. Patrick Campbell, playing Cayley Drummle in " The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray," the Duke of St. Olpherts in " The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsraith," 
Tesman in " Hedda Gabler," and in " The Thunderbolt " he played with her too. 

Mr. James R. La Fane engaged for the Irish parts of Mulhowther in " M.P.," 
and O'Sulhvan in " Society," has played many kindred peirts, notably McShane, M.P. 
in Sir Arthur Pinero's comedy " The Times,'' toured by Tom W. Robertson, the son 
of the dramatist. He is one of the best living Michael Feeney's (Arrah-na-pogue) \ 
while he played Kenneth Mugg in " The Belle of New York," over ,1000 times, and 
for a long time Sir Bingo in San Toy." 





MR. JAMES R. LA FANE 



MR. WILLIAM ROKEBY 



Mr. William Rokeby, a comedian of the type known to Londoners ,by 
Alfred Lester, has been a favourite in the country for some years. He played 
in " Society " many years ago under Tom W. Robertson ; latterly for 300 nights 
he was the Sergeant Lightning in " His Majesty's Guests," for the last two years 
he has supported Arthur Roberts at the Pavilion, Tivoli and Oxford, playing 
Mr. Distillery in " Till Sunday," while in a score of towns his appearances at 
Pantomime time have found him friends galore. He opens as the lugubrious 
undertaker in " M.P.," foUowmg on as the despicable Krux in " School." 

As an actor Mr. Lionel Rignold has won his position fairly and squarely. 
He played at Drury Lane under Sir Augustus Harris in " A Run of Luck," 
" The Derby Winner," and other dramas and in pantomime there with the late 
Dan Leno and Herbert Campbell. He was principal comedian at the Adelphi 
in most of G. R. Sims and Henry Pettitt's dramas. He created Mr. Pineapple in 
"The Chinese Honeymoon. He has toured his own companies in " The Wrong Mr. 
Wright," " What happened to Jones," Why Smith left Home," and " What the 
Butler Saw ; his forthcoming tour of this only allows him to appear as Isaac Skoome 
in M.P., and John Chodd, Junr. in Society." 

Mr. Edward Sass, after the finish of Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree's tour, joins 
for Stylus in " Society," Dr. Brown in " Progress," Mountraffe in " Home," the 
Prince in "Ours," etc. At His Majesty^s lately he has been seen as Gen. Van 
Dronk in "The O'Flynn," Sir Toby Belch in "Twelfth Night," Nicholas 
Beethoven in " Beethoven," Taffy in the revival of " Trilby," which he played 
before the late King Edward and King Manoel of Portugal, Rheon in " False 
Gods," while at the St. James and Terry's with Forbes Robertson he played Jape 





Plirfo\bylFoulshmn & Eanfield, Lid. 

MR. LIONEL RIGNOLD 



MR. EDWARD SASS 



Samuels in " The Passing of the Third Floor Back." Mr. Sass is one of the most 
widely known actors in our colonies both in management and on the stage, being 
associited in Africa and Australia principally, with many of the most successful 
combinations presented there. He was for many years one of the stalwarts of the 
Robertson Comedies. 

Mr. Athol Stewart, one of the brightest of actors, joins for Chudleigh 
Dunscombe in " M.P.," Lord Beaufoy in " School," and George D'Alroy in 
" Caste," and has done much good work, ranging from " Candida," at the Court, to 
Wyndham's in " Mr. Hopkinson " and " Public Opinion " ; from " The Little 
Stranger," at the Criterion to New York, not forgetting " My Wife," at the 
Haymarket, or " The Noble Spaniard," at the Royalty, where through 
Mr. Hawtrey's illness he had to renounce his own part for the title-role. 
Sir Charles Wyndham engaged him for " The Mollusc," appearing at the Coronet 
by the wav, while for a matter of record he made his debut in " The Second in 
Command." 

Mr. Arthur Wontner, one of those virile leading men of whom much in 
the future is expected, is now with Sir Herbert on tour, playing the parts hitherto 
in the hards of Mr. Henry Ainley, joins for Sidney Daryl in " Society," and 
Arthur Mompesson in " Pro'-ress." Mr. Wontner has made many hits lately in 
town, notably under Charles Frohman with Miss Lena Ashwell in " Madame X," 
and " The Great Mrs. Alloway," at the Globe, The Defending Counsel in " Idols," 
with Miss Evelyn Millard at the Garrick, and as Jim in the Special Matinees at 
the Court of " The Bridge Tangle." 





Phoio by HI 7S 6* Vlai'try. 

MR. ATHOL STEWART 



MR. ARTHUR WONTNER 



Mr. Thomas Sidney has had a most varied career. He had the good fortune 
to play in support of Barry Sullivan, Adelaide Neilson, Charles Matthews, 
Chippendale, Compton (Edward Compton's father) and Toole. He came to London 

with J. L. Toole when he opened his 
Theatre. Here Mr. Sidney got the 
" notice " he was most proud of in his 
life from Clement Scott, sharing half a 
column with Toole in The Daily Telegraph 
for the part of a valet, Milligan, in "A 
Fool and His Money," by H. J. Byron. 
He was in the original production of 
" The Middleman." Has toured many 
attractions and stage managed a multitude. 
Been to America, Africa, Australia ; as a 
son of William Sidney of Adelphi fame, 
he naturally took to stage-management 
and is one of the best, and that is his 
position during the Robertson Season. 

Mr. Montague Wigan, the assistant 
stage manager, comes to the Coronet direct 
from Mr. Martin Harvey, with whom he 
was stage manager for his production of 
Richard III. He has been stage manager 
for F. R. Benson and was three years 
assistant to Mr. E. Vivian Reynolds at the 
St. James's with Mr. Geprge Alexanderv 
the last production he was associated with 
ing Sir Arthur Pinero's "Mid-Channel." 





Miss Rosie Begarnie who plays 
the "Marie Wilton" parts of Polly 
Eccles in " Caste," Naomi Tighe in 
" School," Mary Netley in " Ours," 
Cecilia Dunscombe in " M.P.," 
Maud in "Society," Lucy in 
" Home,'' has done a great deal of 
wcrk m the big prqvincial cities, 
mostly under the management of Mr. 
Robert Courtneidge, with whom she 
has appeared as Puck in "A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream," as The 
Sleeping Beauty in Pantomime, as 
Cinderella, as Aladdin, as Robinson 
Crusoe, as well as dancing one Xmas 
season, a wonderful pas de deux with 
Mr. E. W. Royce. Miss Begarnie 
has toured in South Africa, has 
appeared at the Palace and the Stoll 
Halls, played Mrs. Pineapple in "A 
Chinese Honeymoon," Dora in "The 
Toreador," Sophie in "A Country 
Girl," and as The Lady Slavey. At 
the Lyric she has played Millicent 
Leroy in " The Blue Moon," at the 
Gaiety, she has pliyed Mary Gibbs 
in "Our Miss Gibbs," being specially 
engaged to deputise for Miss Gertie 
Millar. 

Miss Adeline Bourne, who plays 
Esther in " Caste," Lady Ptarmigant 
in " Society," Mrs. Pinchbeck in 
" Home," IS an actress of great 
emotional power, with a strong sense 
of the tragic. With Miss Olga 
Nethersole at Daly's Theatre, New 
York for a season, 1 907-8, she played 
Paulette in the " Labyrinth " by 
Hervieu, Princess in " Adrienne 
Lecouvreur," Teresa in "Carmen, 
and EUean in " The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray," a part she had previously 
played under Mr. Eade Montcliore's 
management. S'le repeated these 
performances at the Theatre Sarah 
Bernhardt in Paris. In New York, 
too, with Mr. Forbes Robertson 
she played in "Cssar and 
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MISS ROSIE BEGARNIE 
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hi'Cleopatra," by G. B. Shaw, also in 
"Mice and Men," and as the Qaeen 
to his " Hamlet." At the New 
Theatrei Miss Bourne played Mary 

'^Stuart in "Dorothy o' the Hall," with 
Miss Julia Neihon and Mr. Fred 
Terry. In London and in America 

^she was with Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
as her understudy and as Sybil Cleeve 
in " The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith," 
Franziska in " Magda," and Leonie 

■'in " The Joy of Living." She also 

splayed Lady Blakeney for Miss 
Neilson at the New in "The Scarlet 

J'impernel," during its first run, in 
'A Merry Devil," at the Playhouse, 

\,mth Cyril Maude, in " The Great 
Mrs. Alloway," at the Globe, and in 

."Sir Herbert Tree's production of 

t" False Gods " at His Majesty's. 

IMiss Nell Compton the younger 
maughter of Mr. Edward Compton, 
^as received her training from dis- 
tinguished preceptors with practical 
Wwork in the celebrated Compton 
Comedy Company, playing Lydia 
Languish in " The Rivals," the 
^heroine in "The Road to Ruin," and 
I Miss Neville in " She Stoops to 
^Conquer." Her parts for the autumn 
^are to include Lady Teazle and Kate 
VHardcastle, and no doubt the 
fBateman-Compton traditions will be 
ieontinued in her. During this season 
[she is to be the Qaakeress in 
"M.P.," JiUy in "School," the 
[heroine in "Progress," and Dora, the 
Wenile leading part in " Home " 



^Iiss Hetty Kenyon is to play the 
pildren's parts, having appeared as 
,5-uch in several plays at I lis Majesty's ; 
\fihe was seen at the Coronet this 
year as the Queen of the Fairies in 
!-, Pinkie and the Fairies " and was 
R5t for the principal part in the 
jPrize Play at Stratford, postponed 
|:lirough the Royal demise. 




Photo by Alfred Ellis and Walery.^ 
MISS ADELINE BOURNE 




MISS NELL COMPTON 



Mrs, a. B. Tapping plays Mrs. 
Sutcliffe in " School " and the Mar- 
quise in "Caste.'' For many years 
she was associated w.th the Kendals. 
She was the Mrs. Hardcastle to the 
young Marlow of Robert Loraine 
and the Kate Hardcastle of Miss 
Ethel Irving at the Haymarket. 





Dover Stred Sludi, s. 

MISS ESTELLE WINWOOD 

Miss EsTELLE WiNWOOD who 

plays Bella in " School " has done 
much good work in comedy, includ- 
ing the whole of the run of "When 
Knights were Bold" at Wyndharh's, 
and prior. 




Photo, by Lambert West, i it. 

MISS HETTY KENYON 



Window and Grove. 

MRS. A. B. TAPPINqI 



